











WATERPLUG THOROSEAL QUICKSEAL 


with Thoroseal and Quickseal 
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and your 
masonry walls 
take on new life 


} 
Here is another “before and after” 
© 





a demonstration of the effectiveness 
oF i. of “The THORO System.” The in- 
TEP BES dustrial building pictured opposite, 
of substantial masonry construction 
and excellent interior, seemed to be 
wornout until rehabilitated with 
THOROSEAL and QUICKSEAL 
finish application. The owner real- 
ized over 15,000 square feet of valu- 
able warehouse space for just a few 
hundred dollars. 


THOROSEAL is prepared espe- 
cially for filling, and sealing the 
joints and surfaces of brick, block, 
concrete, stucco or any type ma- 





a sonry, either above or below ground 
QUICKSEAL is an ideal water- level, and can be used for interior 


proofing, and is prepared as a finish applications against water pressure. 
coat over masonry surfaces where a 
base application of THOROSEAL 
has been applied. 
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Join the growing list of THORO SYSTEM 
users who are getting quick and satis- 
factory results from WATERPLUG, 
THOROSEAL and QUICKSEAL, the 
nationally-known and favorably-accept- 
ed method of masonry maintenance and 
water-procfing of masonry surfaces. 


DON’T DELAY! Write now 
for circulars and 
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Write for Circular No. 17. 
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Final Congressional Action Taken on Housing Act of 1949 — 
Will Become Law With President's Signature 


With President Truman’s anticipated 
signature on July 11 or 12 on the Hous- 
ing Act of 1949, it will at long last 
become law. On Friday July 8, both 
the House and the Senate took final 
action on the bill when they adopted, 
by voice vote, the Conference Report 
that reconciled the differences between 
the House and Senate versions of the 
legislation (see pages 214-216 of the 
current issue of the JouRNAL). 

By referring to page 216 of the Jour- 
NAL and by noting below the action of 
the Conference Committee, it is pos- 
sible to establish the contents of the 
Act in its finally adopted form. (See 
also, February Journat, page 38; 
March Journat, page 70; May Jour- 
NAL, page 140; June JourNaL, page 
178). 


Title I— Slum Clearance and Com- 
munity Development and 
Redevelopment 


1—The definition of open land proj- 
ects as reworded in H. R. 4009 was 
accepted. 

2—The House amendment provid- 
ing for preference for displaced fam- 
ilies from a redevelopment site was not 
accepted. . 

3—The House amendment that put 
determination of wage rates under the 
Department of Labor was accepted and 
the Conference wrote in similar provi- 
sions in the low-rent housing title. 


Title II— Amendments to National 
Housing Act 


1—The House amendment provid- 
ing for extension of Titles I and VI 


Supplement (Part I!) 
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of the National Housing Act was ac 
cepted, 


Title III — Low-Rent Public Housing 


1—The size of the program as pro 
vided in S. 1070 was accepted. 

2—A new provision in the Confer 
ence report provides that in no event 
shall construction be started on more 
than 200,000 low-rent dwellings in 
any one fiscal year. 

3—The Conference report restored 
a modified equivalent elimination pro 
vision in Title III. Equivalent elimina 
tion must be completed within five 
years but an extension will be per 
mitted if an acute housing shortage 
exists. All substandard housing elimi 
nated by any means in the commu 
nity counts toward equivalent elimina 
tion and, where a substandard unit 
was occupied by more than one family, 
its elimination will be counted in re 
spect to the number of such families. 
Moreover, this requirement does not 
apply in rural nonfarm areas or to any 
low-rent project developed on a slum 
site. 


Title ITV — Housing Research 


1—The House amendment authoriz 
ing the HHFA Administrator to con 
solidate all market data functions in 
HHFA was accepted. 

2—The House amendment provid 
ing payment to federal agencies con- 
ducting surveys was accepted. 


Title V — Farm Housing 


(The Veterans Preference title added 
to the House bill and designated Title 


V was deleted in Conference and the 
House amendment giving certain pref 
erences to families of deceased veterans 
and servicemen was incorporatd in 
Title Ill and the Farm Housing Title. 
To follow the points below, see Title 
V1, page 216.) 


1—The House amendment that put 
loans on a five-year basis was accepted. 


2—The House amendment limiting 


special loans and grants for minor im 
provements to owners was accepted. 


3—The Conference report permits 
the purchase of additional farm land 
but not under the Bankhead-Jones 


Act. 


4—The Senate amendment provid- 
ing for $25 million for loans and grants 
for minor farm improvements was 
accepted. 


Title VI— Miscellaneous Provisions 
(Corresponds to Title VII, page 216) 

1—The House amendment making 
available to the District of Columbia 
the benefits of Titles I and III was ac 
cepted but the Conference report 
limited aid only to such projects upon 
which Congress has not previously 
turned down an appropriation. 


2—The House amendment limiting 
site acquisition powers of the National 
Capital Housing Authority to within 
the District of Columbia was accepted. 


3—The House amendment requiring 
loyalty affidavits was accepted but the 
Conference report restricted its applica- 
bility to federal employees. 
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WHAT 
IS GOOD 
RESEARCH? 


In the housing field, it is 
made up of technical skill 
—of wide experience in a 
variety of housing, eco- 
nomic, and social prob- 
lems—and of in‘erpretive 
judgment. Its source must 
be authoritative and com- 
mand official and public 
acceptance. 


Like consultation, the 
only truly good research 
is the best that can be 
had. 


REAL ESTATE 
RESEARCH 
CORPORATION 


James C. Downs, jr. President 


First National Bank Building 


Chicago 3, Illinois 
Telephone—CEntral 6-3525 













| Gust whal he 
‘DOCTOR ORDERED 


~ 


The biggest “headache” in plumbing maintenance has 
been the breaking of vitreous china sinks . . . and, to “make 
the cheese more binding,” the manufacturers of these fixtures 
went out of production. 


We developed, almost three years ago, a Cast Aluminum 
Sink in two sizes: 20”x18"x6” and 20”x18"x11"”—in both 
a White Baked-On Enamel Finish and a Satin Polished 
Finish. They have proved to be— 


just what the doctor ordered 


We have now reached that stage where the actual cost 
of these Cast Aluminum Sinks is no greater than the cost 
of the vitreous china sinks and added to this fact is the 
saving in labor costs in replacements. 


In another two or three weeks we expect to have a cast 
aluminum frame, or “cradle,” available for our sinks. This 
frame will be 42” long and 24” wide, with a satin polished 
finish and recessed or countersunk so that both sizes of these 
sinks can be installed at the same time. This “cradle” will 
do away with another costly labor expense . . . the removal 
of that waterlogged frame on which the sinks rest. 


Our 40-page 
catalog, prepared 
primarily for 

housing agencies 


is yours for the 


asking. Write 
today for your 
FREE COPY 





E.R. BERNER PLUMBING SUPPLY COMPANY 


“Specialists for Plumbing Replacement 
Parts for Government Housing Agencies” 


3816 San Fernando Road Glendale, California 
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HARRISON, BALLARD & ALLEN : 





HOUSING AND PLANNING CONSULTANTS 





for 





REDEVELOPMENT 
SLUM CLEARANCE 
PUBLIC AND PRIVATE HOUSING 





REFERENCES | 


New York City Housing Authority, New York 
New York City Planning Commission, New York 
Norfolk Redevelopment and Housing Authority, Virginia 
Housing Authority of the City of Stamford, Connecticut 
Housing Authority of the City of Meriden, Connecticut 
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123 East 77th Street West Coast Representative 


New York 21, N. Y. Ivy Lee, Jr. & Associates 
1 Montgomery Street 








Regent 7-6905 San Francisco 4, Cal. | ' 
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THE COVER 
PICTURE 


The playground equipment 
for the projects of the New 
York Housing Authority is 
designed to give free rein to 
children’s imaginations. On 
pages 230 and 231 of this 
issue of the JourNAL pictures 
and descriptions of ten differ- 
ent types of equipment are 
carried, 


THIS MONTH 
The Housing Act of 1949 is 


about to become law—passes 
House, is on way through 
Conference Committee 


Seven cities prepare for ex- 
panded housing program by 
surveying housing supply, 
estimating housing need 


page 217 


More states pass major hous- 
ing legislation page 219 


Federal, local officials state 
basis for workable federal- 
local relationships page 222 


NAHO nominating commit- 
tee named page 229 
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HOUSES FOR 1980... AND THE YEAR 2000— 

In the early days of public housing, it was customary for local au- 
thorities to give serious thought to the city planning aspects of the 
location and construction of low-rent developments. In the cases where 
serious thought was lacking, there was at least a considerable amount 
of lip service given to the principle involved. However, during the war, 
the importance of speed tended to push both the idea and its execution 
into the background. 

Now, in 1949, when we have good reason to hope for a return to, 
and an expansion of, our before-the-war efforts, the type of public 
opinion being created by some of the more exuberant newspaper stories 
about the passage of the Housing Act of 1949 may result in considerable 
demand for the same speed shown under the war housing program. 
That enthusiasm isn’t necessarily bad—but it isn’t exactly an asset. 

The low-rent housing to be built under the new Act will be ur gently 
needed in 1950 and 1951, to be sure—but it will be built, too, for 1980 
—and 1990—and the year 2000. That fact is obvious when it is 
recognized that housing loans under the new bill can run to from 45 
to 60 years. So, if a house is destined to shelter three generations, it 
must be “planned”—and in more ways than one. You can not call 
housing “planned” if plumbing and heating and structural maintenance 
generally have been the sole considerations governing planning decisions. 
The decisions about site selection, site layout, and density must be 
made with the idea that the housing authority of 1980 (and the year 
2000) must be happy about those decisions, too. The application of 
planning principles to low-rent housing implies that we do our best 
today to make decisions on these matters that can be looked on with 
approbation in 1980—and later. 

To do so does not require crystal gazing. It requires that in relating 
sites to centers of low-wage employment, we know not only where 
such centers are but what their locational shifts are. In deciding on 
the best distribution of dwelling sizes, we must know not merely the 
present family patterns of low-income people, but how those patterns 
are changing. We must consider the density of proposed projects in 
the light of the needs of the future city and not merely in the light 
of present zoning. To make decisions based on this knowledge is 
essential evidence of planning. 

Even a cursory reading of the Housing Act of 1949 reveals abundant 
proof that its intelligent administration requires a long-term viewpoint. 
The relationship of slum eradication (redevelopment) and slum pre- 
vention (low-rent housing) doesn’t make sense if we look on the bill 
as a “quickie” program. 

Let’s not try to cure the housing shortage with this program; it 
can't be cured with 819,000 homes. Let’s try to build homes for low- 
income families that will be pointed to, with pride, not only in 1950, 
but in 1980... and the year 2000. 
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7 for two years—avall- 






















LEADERS IN THE 
HOUSING VICTORY 





SENATOR JOHN SPARKMAN 
Chairman, Housing Subcommittee, 
Senate Banking and Currency 
Committee 


CONGRESSMAN BRENT SPENCE 
Chairman, House Committee on 
Banking and Currency 





LEE JOHNSON 
Executive Vice President, 
National Housing Conference 
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Housing Act of 1949 Is 
Passed by House--Victory in Sight 


Ten years of continuous work and 
waiting, of bitter debate and dozens of 
set-backs were climaxed with victory 
for supporters of a comprehensive 
housing program when the House of 
Representatives on the night of June 
29 passed by a 228 to 185 vote H. R. 
4009—the Housing Act of 1949. H.R. 
4009 provided the House its first chance 
to vote on public housing in the ten 
years. All previous comprehensive 
housing bills had met their death 
before they got to the House floor— 
in either the Rules or the Banking 
and Currency Committees. 

However, the up-and-down treat- 
ment that public housing bills have 
endured in past years and that H. R. 
4009 encountered in the Rules Com- 
mittee this year was only a forerunner 
to the six critical days of debate and 
uncomfortably close amendment votes 
that started Wednesday, June 22. The 
most tense moments of the fight came 
during three votes taken on an amend- 
ment to kill the public housing title. 
The first tally, by a one-vote margin, 
retained it; the second vote knocked it 
out by a three count; and the third 
ballot, by a five vote margin, restored 
it to the bill. 

With the final winning vote on the 
bill as a whole on June 29, the Hous 
ing Act of 1949 was over its major 
hurdle and within three steps of be- 
coming law. All that remained after 
passage of the bill in the House were: 
(1) a conference by a joint Senate- 
House committee to iron out differ- 
ences between H. R. 4009 and the 
Senate-passed version of the bill, S. 
1070 (see page 216); (2) acceptance 
by both the Senate and House of the 
conference reports; and (3) signature 
by the President. 


Conference Committee 

When the conference committee 
meets to resolve the differences in the 
bills, there will be a majority favoring 
housing. Representing the Senate will 
be Senators Burnet Maybank (D), 
South Carolina; Chairman of the 
Senate Banking and Currency Com 
mittee; John Sparkman (D), Ala- 
bama, chairman of the housing sub 
committee of the Banking and Cur 
rency Committee, who steered S. 1070 
through the Senate; Paul H. Douglas 
(D), Illinois, and Ralph E. Flanders 
(R), Vermont, both sponsors of S. 
1070; and Harry P. Cain (R), Wash 
ington, who opposed the bill. All are 


members of the Banking and Currency 
Committee. Conterees trom the House 
are Representatives Brent Spence (D), 
Kentucky, Chairman of the House 
Banking and Currency Committee; 
Paul Brown (D), Georgia; Wright 
Patman (D), Texas; A. S. Mike Mon- 
roney (D), Oklahoma; Jesse P. Wol- 
cott (R), Michigan; Ralph A. Gamble 
(R), New York; and Frederick C. 
Smith (R), Ohio, all members of the 
House Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee. 

The fight-to-the-finish battle “for the 
bill actually started where it left off 
during the 80th Congress—in the Rules 
Committee. This year, opponents of 
housing succeeded in stalling off a 
favorable rule on the bill by the com- 
mittee for almost a month, from May 
16 to June 14. However, because 
House rules had been changed during 
this session of Congress to permit the 
discharge of the Rules Committee if 
it bottled up any legislation, H. R. 4009 
was assured of a chance to at least get 
to the House floor. The Rules Com- 
mittee, after stalling for a month, and 
after the resolution to discharge the 
committee had been introduced in 
the House, finally voted for a favor- 
able rule, because some of the mem- 
bers, although they were opposed to 
public housing, said they thought the 
bill would have a better chance of 
being defeated if it came to the floor 
via the Rules Committee than through 
a discharge resolution. Rules Com- 
mittee members also wanted to avoid 
the stigma of having to be discharged 
of responsibility on a major legislative 
program. Thus the bill went to the 
House on June 22 with a recommenda- 
tion for a favorable rule, instead of on 
June 27 as it would have under the 
discharge resolution. (See June Jour- 
NAL, page 177.) 


Off ‘to a Bad Start 


Tenor of the whole debate was 
dramatically brought out in the open 
ing hours of consideration of the bill 
with a fist fight between Representa- 
tives Adolph Sabath (D), Illinois, 
Chairman of the Rules Committee 
and housing proponent, and Gene 
Cox (D), Georgia, opponent of the 
bill. Representative Cox swung on 
Representative Sabath, knocking off 
his glasses, during an argument over 
speaking time, which Representative 
Sabath controlled. Mr. Cox claimed 
Mr. Sabath was not keeping his word 
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when he said he could only relinquish 
five minutes time to Representative 
Cox. Mr. Sabath said Mr. Cox lied— 
and Mr. Cox swung on him. The 
fight was quickly broken up but not 
until Mr. Sabath retaliated with a right 
and left to Mr. Cox’s face. Later Mr. 
Cox apologized and the two shook 
hands, as pictured to the right. 
During the remainder of the week, 
Thursday and Friday, major portions 
of the time were devoted to general 
debate on the bill. On Monday, June 
27, actual voting got under way, with 
four substitute bills going down to 
defeat. The first, a substitute offered 
by Representative James C. Davis (D), 
Georgia, which was aimed to destroy 
public housing, was defeated by a 137 
to 99 vote. Another, submitted by 
Representative Frederic R. Coudert, Jr. 
(R), New York, was turned down by 
a 110 to 78 vote. One offered by Rep- 
resentative Francis P. Bolton (R), 
Ohio, almost identical with H. R. 4009 
except that it included middle-income 
housing, was rejected by a 150 to 50 
ially. The fourth and last vote of the 
day came on the substitute submitted 
by Representative William Lemke 
(R), North Dakota, that would have 
permitted direct loans for home owner- 
ship—killed by a 116 to 61 count. 


Crippling Amendments Defeated 


With substitute bills out of the way 
on Monday, the campaign by oppo- 
nents to knock out or cripple Titles I 
and II got under way. The first vot- 
ing of the day brought a one-point 
\ ictory to the proponents on an amend- 
ment to require a referendum before 
a community could proceed with a 
slum clearance project. By slightly 
larger margins, the other usual opposi- 
tion amendments went down, includ- 
ing those removing the tax-exempt 
status of bonds sold to finance slum 
clearance projects; one that would 
prohibit any appropriations for the 
purposes of the bill when the govern- 
ment was operating at a deficit; ap- 
proval of all contracts by Congress 
before a local agency could proceed 
with a program; and anti-discrimina- 
tion. 


Amendments Passed 

Three amendments did pass during 
that day. The first, by a 199 to 41 
vote, provided that families displaced 
from slum clearance project areas 
should have first preference in the 
occupancy of new dwellings on the 
site if they can afford the rents. The 
second, offered by Representative 
Charles E. Bennett (D), Florida, re- 
quires that a public hearing be held 
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BATTLING CONGRESSMEN “MAKE UP” 


First blows in the housing battle that started on the House fioor when H.R. 
4009 came up for debate on June 22 were struck by Congressmen Adolph Sabath 
(right, above) and Gene Cox (left)——but they directed their blows at one another. 
Congressman Sabath, chairman of the Rules Committee, incurred the wrath of Con- 
gressman Sabath by refusing to allow him ten instead of five minutes of speaking time. 
Thereupon Mr. Cox aimed for Mr. Sabath’s nose; Mr. Sabath hit back .. . and 
then the bout was called. Congressman Sabath is 83 years old; Congressman Cox, 
69. Mr. Sabath is reported as having no previous Congressional fight record—Mr. 
Cox is said to have engaged in a no-decision bout at one time with former Repre- 


sentative Will Rogers, Jr. 


before land is acquired for redevelop 
ment. A similar amendment had been 
added to S. 1070 when the bill was 
debated on the Senate floor. Represen 
tative Spence offered the third accepted 
amendment, extending Titles I and VI 
of the National Housing Act. (See 
page 216.) 

The hardest fought battle and a 
breathtakingly close vote came on Wed- 
nesday when the amendment to strike 
the public housing title was offered 
by Representative Edward H. Rees 
(R), Kansas. The amendment was in 
troduced while the House was sitting 
as the Committee of the Whole House 
and on the first tally, a division vote, 
proponents carried by one vote—136 
to 135. A teller vote was demanded 
and this time the amendment to strike 
public housing was carried by three 


votes—i68 to 165. The opponents 
“victory” was short-lived, however, 
for later in the day, when the Com 
mittee of the Whole House had re 
solved itself into the House, a roll 
call vote was taken on the amendment 
and five votes—209 to 204—restored 
the public housing title to the bill. 


More Amendments 


During Wednesday, June 29, other 
amendments were voted on, including 
one to reduce the size of the public 
housing program, offered by propo 
nents (see page 216) and a series of 
proposals relating to the farm hous 
ing title. Opponents were successful 
by a 158 to 99 vote in removing the 
section of the farm title that would 
have transferred migratory farm labor 
(Continued column one, page 242) 
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Differences Between H. R. 4009—S. 1070 
as Passed by House, Senate on which Conference Committee Will Act 


Title I—Slum Clearance and Commu- 
nity Development and Redevelopment 


1—In H. R. 4009 there is a re-word- 
ing of the S. 1070 definition of open 
land projects, eliminating the distinc- 
tion as to whether or not they are 
platted or unplatted. (See June Jour- 
NAL, pages 177-178.) 

2—By a House amendment, H.R. 
4009 provides that residents displaced 
by slum clearance projects be given 
first preference in the new projects if 
they can afford the rents. S. 1070 
carries no such provision. 

3—Determinations of wage rates for 
laborers and mechanics employed in 
the development of a project were put 
under the Department of Labor in 
H.R. 4009 by House amendment. In 
S. 1070 they are under the Adminis- 
trator of the Housing and Home Fi- 
nance Agency. 


Title I—Amendments to the National 
Housing Act 
(Before House amendment, this 
title of H.R. 4009 was the Low- 
Rent Public Housing title.) 

By House amendment, this title pro- 
vides for the extension of Titles I and 
VI of the National Housing Act 
(under which the Federal Housing 
Administration operates) for 60 days, 
pending consideration of further ex- 
tensions, and also increases by $500 
million Title II of that Act. Although 
S. 1070 has no such provision, the 
Senate on June 21 passed a joint reso- 
lution providing for an identical ex- 
tension and increase in funds. 


Title I1I—Low-Rent Public Housing 

In H.R. 4009 as it passed the House, 
Title III became the public housing 
title. 

The provisions of this Title III in 
H.R. 4009 are identical with the rec- 
ommendations of the House Commit- 
tee on Banking and Currency—in- 
cluding a_ 1,050,000-unit, seven-year 
program as compared with the Sen- 
ate’s 810,000, six-year program. How- 
ever, the House, by its action when 
sitting as the Committee of the Whole 
House, had reduced the program to 
conform to S. 1070. While still in the 
Committee of the Whole, the Rees 
amendment to strike the entire public 
housing title was adopted and all of 
the amendments to the title that had 
been made in the Committee of the 
Whole became of no effect. Hence, the 
1,050,000 figure remained, as did a 
number of other minor provisions of 
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the title on which changes had been 
recommended by the Committee of 
the Whole House. 

There is every expectation that the 
Conference Committee will recognize 
that the smaller program will be satis- 
factory to the House and that it will 
recommend an 810,000-unit, six-year 
program. Congressman Brent Spence, 
House leader in support of the bill, 
introduced the amendment to reduce 
the program size—and it is under- 
stood that the reduction met with 
general administration approval. 

The minor technical changes on 
which the Committee of the Whole 
House had agreed will very probably 
be considered by the Conference Com- 
mittee as a courtesy gesture and very 
possibly all, or most, of them will be 
recommended. 


Title [V—Housing Research 
I—An amendment by the House in 
H.R. 4009 authorized the HHFA Ad- 
ministrator to consolidate all market 
data functions in HHFA. No such 
provision is included in S. 1070. 
2—A provision was added in H.R. 
4009 by the House Committee that 
provides that federal agencies conduct- 
ing studies or surveys for local bodies 
may be paid for the work done and 
then reimburse their own appropria- 
tion accounts. This authority is not 
included in S. 1070. 


Title V—Veterans Preference 
(A New Title) 

This new title was added to H.R. 
4009 by the House to put on record 
changes in the veterans preference pro- 
visions that could not be incorporated 
in Title III following the Rees amend- 
ment rejection (see explanation under 
Title III above). 

Provisions in H.R. 4009 give 
families of deceased veterans or serv- 
icemen, whose deaths were service- 





CREDIT FOR THE 
HOUSING VICTORY ... 
goes to hundreds of men and 
“women across the country — 
and to Congressional spokesmen 
from both political parties. The 
three men pictured on page 214 
were among the top leaders, of 
whom there were many others. 
The National Housing Confer- 
ence has given magnificent rec- 
ognition to all of them. 











connected, second preference. (See 
June JournaL, page 178.) Such fami- 
lies do not have a like preference in 
S. 1070. 


Title VI—Farm Housing 


1—In H.R. 4009 the House changed 
the section providing for loans for 
housing and buildings on potentially 
adequate farms to a five-year basis. 
In S. 1070, the loans are on a ten- 
year basis. 

2—The House amended H.R. 4009 
to provide that special loans and grants 
for minor improvements to farm hous- 
ing and buildings be limited to dwell- 
ings occupied by owners. In S. 1070 
such loans could include dwellings 
occupied by tenants, lessees, sharecrop- 
pers, or laborers. 

3—A House amendment to the 
“minor improvements” section makes 
the provisions of the Bankhead-Jones 
Farm Tenant Act applicable to the 
purchase of additional farm land. 

4—The Senate amended S. 1070 to 
provide $25 million for loans and 
grants for minor improvements to farm 
dwellings and buildings. H.R. 4009 
provides for $12.5 million for such 
loans and grants. 





Title VII—Miscellaneous Provisions 


1—A new section was added by the 
House committee to H.R. 4009 that 
makes available to the District of Co- 
lumbia the benefits of Titles I and 
III. (See June Journat, page 178.) It 
further provides, however, that if 
either the House or Senate or the 
Appropriations Committee of either 
House turns down funds for any par- 
ticular project in the District, money 
for that project can not be made avail- 
able through the Housing Act of 1949. 
This section is not included in S. 1070. 

2—A House amendment in H.R. 
4009 provides that the National Capi- 
tal Housing Authority can not acquire 
sites anywhere outside the District of 
Columbia. There is no such provision 
in S. 1070. 

3—By amendment in the House, a 
provision was added to H.R. 4009 
requiring that none of the housing 
and slum clearance funds may be used 
to pay workers belonging to organiza- 
tions advocating strikes against the 
government by force or violence. Afh- 
davits of loyalty would be required. 
There is no such provision in S, 1070. 
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Seven Cities Survey Housing Supply, Estimate Need 


BALTIMORE— 
In order to appraise accurately the 
extent to which low-rent housing 


projects are meeting the needs of low- 
income families in Baltimore, housing 
conditions and family incomes in 
blighted areas are being surveyed by 
the Bureau of the Census under a 
contract with the Housing Authority 
of Baltimore City. 

Accurate, up-to-date information is 
necessary to establish rent schedules 
and income limits, as well as for other 
aspects of housing management. In 
addition, the survey is expected to 
give information as to how much of 
the total need for housing in Balti- 
more can be met only by public hous- 
ing. It will indicate the characteristics 
of this market in terms of race and 
family size. 

The Public Housing Administration, 
which authorized the Bureau of the 
Census to make the survey, regards 
it as a pilot study to be followed by 
other cities. 

The area of Baltimore to be covered 
by the survey includes 56 census tracts 
labelled as blighted by the Planning 
Commission in 1945. Results of the 
survey are expected to be ready about 
October 1. 


MILWAUKEE— 

Two housing surveys are being con- 
ducted in Milwaukee as guides to the 
housing needs of the city and in prepa- 
ration for requests for federal funds 
for housing. 

The first survey, conducted by the 
Housing Authority of the City of Mil- 
waukee with $5000 appropriated by 
the common council in January, 
measures family income, family size, 
overcrowding, and doubling-up factors 
in the housing situation. The Hous- 
ing Authority, with the cooperation 
of Thomas Bunsa, Regional Econo- 
mist in the Chicago field office of the 
Public Housing Administration, and 
Gordon Howard of the Washington 
PHA office, determined the type of 
survey to be made, the areas to be 
surveyed, and the tabulations to be 
made of the data. The Agency for 
Economic Research, a private agency 
of Madison, Wisconsin, made the sur- 
vey and is expected to submit its final 
report soon. 

A city-wide study, for the purpose 
of determining the extent of the hous- 
ing problem in the city, is being made 
with a 100 per cent canvass of dwell- 
ing units. Again the common coun- 
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cil appropriated the money—this time 
$1500. A questionnaire distributed to 
all dwelling units poses 14 questions 
as to what the individual’s housing 
problem is, what monthly rent he pays, 
what the family income is, whether 
anyone in the family is a veteran, 
whether he is planning to buy or rent, 
what he is willing to pay, what size 
unit he wants, and—if he is an owner 
—the number of vacancies. The police 
department is distributing the ques- 
tionnaires, which are to be filled out 
and mailed to the common council. 
Return postage will be paid by the 
city. Of the 160,000 questionnaires 
printed, it is expected that between 
15,000 and 30,000 will be returned. 
The answers are to be tabulated and 
results reported upon. Elmer Krieger, 
Executive Secretary, Board of Public 
Land Commissioners, and Peter Mc- 
Cormick of the Municipal Reference 
Library are in charge of the survey. 


CHICAGO— 

Data on the present supply of rental 
and sale housing and on income and 
size of families in the Chicago area 
is being collected as part of a com- 
plete study of housing needs. The 
Chicago Housing Authority, the Chi- 
cago Land Clearance Commission, and 
the Cook County Housing Authority 
are cooperating in making the study, 
to be released within a few months. 
The Chicago Plan Commission also is 
assisting in the survey. 

The agencies making the survey 
have set up a Market Analysis Co- 
ordinating Committee that correlates 
and unifies the results of the research 
conducted by staff members of each 
agency. In turn, an advisory com- 
mittee of authorities in the field of 
housing has been appointed to review 
the material, to advise on the statisti- 
cal methods used in compiling data, 
acceptability of the data, definitions of 
trade terms, and other points. 

Information for the survey of hous- 
ing supply and family size and in- 
come has been collected on a cross- 
section basis but a final analysis has 
not yet been made. 


PITTSBURGH— 

Pittsburgh, through its City Plan- 
ning Department, will soon check up 
on housing sanitation conditions in the 
city. A member of the city planning 
department has recently taken a course 
in evaluating housing conditions at 


the United States Public Health Serv- 


ice Training Center in Adanta. Several 
sanitation inspectors will be assigned 
to study under the planning depart- 
ment official and then will be sent out 
to inspect and report on sanitation con- 
ditions in slum areas and substandard 
sections of the city. 


MIAMI— 

On the basis of current studies of 
slum conditions in Miami and Coco- 
nut Grove, 8500 units of housing are 
needed—6000 for Negroes and 2500 
for whites—to house some 35,000 peo- 
ple. Surveys made during the last 
year, and not yet completed, by the 
Miami Slum Clearance Committee, the 
Coconut Grove Citizens Committee 
for Slum Clearance, and the County 
Health Department also show that 80 
per cent of the housing units in the 
central slum area should be razed. 
The studies were made in preparation 
for a request for federal funds for re- 
development and low-cost housing in 
the blighted area. 

Results of the studies showed that 
80 per cent of the 9434 units in the 
central slum area are unfit for de- 
cent living and of the 40,000 persons 
jammed into the blighted area, 63 
per cent had incomes low enough to 
be eligible for public housing—below 
$2400 a year per family. 

J. T. Knight, Executive Director of 
the Housing Authority of the City of 
Miami, said one project has a waiting 
list of 1581 families, another has 2395 
approved applicants, and a veterans 
housing project is completely filled 
and has a waiting list of 2278, 


CHAMPAIGN-URBANA— 

Housing conditions—including sani- 
tation, the extent of crowding, repair 
of buildings, fire-hazards, and rental 
rates—have recently been studied by 
the League of Women Voters in 
Champaign-Urbana, Illinois, a com- 
munity with a combined population of 
more. than 37,000. The League made 
the study as a part of a campaign by 
the Citizens Housing Committee to 
interest the community in bringing 
action to build two low-rent housing 
projects, authorized under the Hous- 
ing Act of 1937 but deferred by the 
war and excessive building costs. 

Areas where the worst housing is 
concentrated were studied with: a 
house-to-house investigation by the 
League. Local public relief and wel- 
fare agencies were called upon to fur- 
nish additional statistics, as were ju- 
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venile probation officers and teachers. 
The League coordinated the informa- 
tion into a single study. 

The study disclosed that in one small 
area 109 families (389 people, of which 
166 are children) are living in 85 
shacks, converted coal sheds, chicken 
coops, structures built of old boards 
and tar paper, or deteriorated frame 
dwellings. Investigation of sanitary 
facilities in 328 low-income families 
showed that 34 per cent of the families 
had outside toilet facilities, usually 
shared with other families. In one case, 
26 persons were sharing a single toilet 
and in another instance, 19 used the 
same facilities. There were only 36 
complete bathrooms for the 328 fami- 
lies. Overcrowding was found in 
tourist cabins housing six to 12 people, 
as well aS in such dwellings as an 
eight-room house with 15 lodgers in 
addition to a family of six. Statistics 
showed that of 200 families receiving 
help from relief organizations 28 per 
cent pay one-third or more of income 
for rent, ranging from $20 to $55 a 
month, the top income being $100 a 
month. One-room tourist cabins were 
renting for from $40 to $90 a month; 
shacks without sanitary facilities, $10 
to $50 a month; a four-room house 
with outdoor toilet, $130 a month. 


WASHINGTON, D. C.— 

An all-out study of housing and slum 
conditions in Washington, D. C. by 
a subcommittee of the Senate Banking 
and Currency Committee—combined 
with moves on three other fronts—is 
expected to spur housing action in the 
Capital. In addition to the housing 
survey (1) the National Capital Park 
and Planning Commission has re- 
quested $73,000 to continue plans for 
two proposed slum clearance projects; 
(2) the District Engineer Commission 
has announced plans to draft a new 
housing and sanitation code; and (3) 
establishment of a Housing Court to 
back up the health and housing en- 
forcement code has been proposed. 

For the housing study, public hous- 
ing officials, private builders, real estate 
interests, health and welfare and police 
and court officials, and business and 
labor groups will be asked to _par- 
ticipate. It will be made with an eye 
to how each of the groups interested in 
housing and welfare in the District 
can help in solving the housing short- 
age and in overcoming the existing 
slum conditions in the Capital. Prelim- 
inary public hearings are scheduled to 
be held before Congress adjourns this 
summer. 

Senator John Sparkman, Alabama, 
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chairman of the Senate subcommittee, 
said the study will serve a dual pur- 
pose: (1) focus congressional attention 
on local slum housing; (2) provide a 
concrete “pilot test’ of the country- 
wide slum clearance and public hous- 
ing program. 

The committee has prepared an out- 
line listing some of the witnesses to 
be called and some of the questions 
they will be asked. Included in this 
list and the information each will be 
requested to furnish or the questions 
they will be asked are: 


(1) Bureau of the Census—Bring up to date 
the facts on population growth and on the 
number of unfit dwellings, including the pro- 
portion occupied by whites and Negroes. 

(2) National Capital Park and Planning 
Commission—What is your “comprehensive 
plan for Washington” in terms of housing 
sites for all population elements and what 
appropriations are needed to carry out your 
phase of the redevelopment program? 

(3) Maryland and Virginia county officials— 
Data on population shifts in the metropolitan 
area. 

(4) Private real estate interests—Estimate 
what size and number of accommodations you 
are now supplying or dwellings in which you 
are financially interested? What efforts (suc- 
cess or failure) have been made to supply low- 
cost private housing? Plans for the future? 

(5) Builders—What are your proposals to 
increase the number of larger rental units and 
to reduce rents? 

(6) District Health Department—What 
additional legislation and personnel are nec 
essary to enforce a housing enforcement attack 
on substandard housing? 

(7) Board of Welfare—Outline your pro- 
gram for supporting indigents, with particular 
reference to budgeting for rent payments. 

(8) Police and court officialsk—Compare 
crime and juvenile delinquency in “deterior- 
ated areas” and in existing public housing 
projects. 

(9) Board of Trade, United States Chamber 
of Commerce, and labor groups—What are 
the effects of slums and overcrowding on the 
business and social interests of the commu- 
nity? 

(10) Public housing officials and the Dis- 
trict Redevelopment Land Agency—What are 
your long-range plans for slum clearance? 





Officials of the National Capital 
Housing Authority, Housing and 
Home Finance Agency, the District 
Recreation Department, the District 
Rent Control Administration, the Dis- 
trict Board of Condemnation, and the 
Veterans Information Center also will 
be asked to appear before the sub- 
committee. 


The study will be financed out of a 
portion of the full committee’s recent 
$60,000 allocation for investigations 
this year. 

Drafting of a new housing and sani- 
tation code under Brigadier General 
Gordon R. Young, Engineer Commis- 
sioner, is backed by Senator Ralph E. 
Flanders of Vermont. General Young 
said drafting of the code is dependent 
upon funds to hire enforcement per- 
sonnel and provision of housing for 
persons evicted from condemned struc- 
ures. 


The code would include: (1) mini- 
mum standards of building repair; (2) 
minimum requirements for toilet fa- 
cilities; (3) a limitation on the maxi- 
mum number of inhabitants permitted 
in a dwelling unit; (4) a limitation on 
residences in basement rooms; (5) pro- 
hibition of high wooden fences; (6) 
regulations covering structural sound- 
ness. 


Actual redevelopment action has 
again been stopped by the refusal of 
the House to approve a $2,100,000 ap- 
propriation for the District of Colum- 
bia Redevelopment Land Agency. The 
money is needed to start acquiring and 
clearing land for its only approved re- 
development project — Marshall 
Heights. The land agency, set up in 
1946, has never been given any funds 
by Congress to carry out its work, al- 
though a total of $20 million was au- 
thorized in the bill setting up the 
agency. 








laid down . 


bery.” 





WHEN YOU BUILD... 
Don’t forget that: 


“One of the important factors .. . 
landscape design, using the term in the broad sense recognized by the 
profession—that is, the arrangement of land for human use and en- 
joyment. Buildings and plantings can be remodeled or replaced over 
a period of time, but street and block layouts, which form the frame- 
works of neighborhoods, tend to be very difficult to change when once 
. . You can’t cure a poor plan with an overdose of shrub- 


is good landscape architecture or 


Malcolm H. Dill, Landscape Architecture, April 1949 
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NEW JERSEY 
Passes $100 Million Low-Rent 
Housing, Slum Clearance Program 
Four bills passed by a special session 
of the New Jersey legislature in June 
and signed by Governor Alfred E. 
Driscoll authorize a $100 million low- 
rent housing and slum clearance pro- 
gram for the state. The new laws 
supplement the 1946 $41 million veter- 
ans housing program. A bond issue 
to provide the $100 million to back- 
stop the plan must go to a referendum 
vote in November. Estimates as to 
how many units can be realized from 
the plan range from 18,000 to 45,000. 


The low-rent housing and slum 
clearance law authorizes state loans at 
low interest rates to private and public 
agencies in the following order of pref- 
erence: resident builders, cooperatives, 
housing corporations, redevelopment 
companies, municipalities, and local 
housing authorities. Subsidies may be 
authorized not to exceed annually 1 
per cent of the project costs with total 
subsidies not to exceed $1 million for 
any one year. Preference for occu- 
pancy in slum clearance projects goes 
first to families displaced by the proj- 
ect, among which World War II veter- 
ans have first chance; second prefer- 
ence goes to other World War II veter- 
ans, up to 50 per cent of the remain- 
ing units; and third preference is 
without reference to veterans status. 
In developments other than slum clear- 
ance projects, World War II veterans 
again have first chance, up to 50 per 
cent of the units. No applications for 
construction of projects will be re- 
ceived after July 1, 1952. 

The bill also establishes a State 
Housing Council in the Department of 
Conservation and Economic Develop- 
ment to administer the program. 
There are to be five members appointed 
by the Governor with the consent of 
the senate. The council will set rents 
for the projects. 

The third bill gives tax exemption 
to limited-dividend housing corpora- 
tions if the corporation develops a 
project for slum-clearance and redevel- 
opment. Under the 1933 New Jersey 
limited-dividend housing corporation 
law, such corporations were given the 
benefit of eminent domain powers but 
not tax exemption. 

The fourth bill authorizes establish- 
ment of local redevelopment agencies, 
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as an instrumentality of a municipal- 
ity, and regional redevelopment au- 
thorities for two or more municipali- 
ties. 

During the regular session of the 
legislature a bill was passed authoriz- 
ing local housing authorities to un- 
dertake site acquisition and land clear- 
ance for redevelopment. 


CONNECTICUT 
Rental Program Upped to $65 
Million; Finance Aids Added 


Connecticut's legislature passed in 
the final days of the 1949 session—and 
Governor Chester Bowles signed—a 
bill that expands to $65 million the 
state’s present $45 million moderate- 
rental program and adds low-rent 
housing to the old moderate-rental 
set-up. The new law provides no 
subsidy but makes state loans available 
at the going state rate of interest— 
in no case to be more than 2 per cent. 

In aduition to upping the old pro- 
gram, the new law initiates a »3U 
million plan of financial aids for World 
War Il veterans and others in sale 
housing. Under this new program, 
the stae can buy from private build- 
ers houses meeting certain specifica 
tions and reseil them; it can insure 
banks, savings and loan companies, 
and mortgage companies against losses 
on first mortgage construction loans 
for housing approved by the state 
housing authority; it can make first 
mortgage construction loans; make, 
purchase, and hold first and second 
mortgage loans on housing owned by 
World War II veterans; purchase land 
and use the power of eminent do- 
main; and give other financial aids. 

Under the old $45 million program 
the state guaranteed local authority 
bonds but under the new law the 
state itself will issue the bonds and 
lend the money to the local authori- 
ties. Advocates of the bill hope this 
part of the law will result in some 
6500 rental units for World War II 
and low-income families at between 
$38 and $40 a month. 

The law is a compromise of the 
original measure introduced in the 
early days of the 1949 session asking 
that the $45 million program be ex- 
panded to $145 million, with $900,000 
for annual contributions. (See March 
1949 JourNnaL, page 75). 


HAWAII 
Redevelopment, Housing, and 
Deferred Projects Bills Pass 

Three housing-aid bills passed the 
Hawaii legislature in the final days of 
the session and were signed by Gov- 
ernor Ingram M. Stainback. One au 
thorizes a loan of $1.5 million to the 
Hawaii Housing Authority for com- 
pletion of two deferred federally-aided 
low-rent housing projects; another au 
thorizes creation of county redevelop 
ment agencies and gives them power 
to acquire and clear land for redevelop 
ment; and a third permits the Hawaii 
Housing Authority to issue revenue 
bonds up to $18 million for self-sup 
porting housing projects. 

The $1.5 million loan to the Hawai 
Housing Authority will be used to 
meet the cost in excess of funds pro- 
vided by the federal government of 
developing two deferred low-rent proj- 
ects totaling 558 units Lanakila 
Homes at Hilo and Mayor Wright 
Homes at Honolulu. 

The urban redevelopment bill au- 
thorizes the Hawaii Housing Author- 
ity to allocate funds appropriated by 
the legislature for redevelopment to the 
various county redevelopment agencies 
on a matching sum basis. An appro 
priation of $5000 was made for the 
period ending June 30, 1951. Al 
though the law provides for power 
of eminent domain for the county 
agencies, it prohibits the use of it until 
and unless the legislature authorizes 
its use by separate statute. 


NEW YORK 
Savings Bank Now Can Buy FHA- 
Insured Mortgages In Any State 

Savings banks in New York for the 
first time are permitted to purchase 
mortgages insured by the Federal 
Housing Administration in any part 
of the country under terms of a new 
law recently signed by Governor 
Thomas E. Dewey. Previously New 
York banks were permitted to pur- 
chase FHA-insured mortgages only 
in New York State or in neighboring 
states such as New Jersey, Connecticut, 
and Pennsylvania. 

The new law stipulates, however, 
that banks are permitted to buy FHA- 
insured mortgages in newly opened 
areas only in collaboration with two 
or more other banks in New York 
State. These mortgages will be held 
in trust by a separate organization, 
Also, an individual savings bank’s total 
holdings of FHA-insured mortgages 
will be limited to 10 per cent of its 
assets. 

A New York broker, Albert E. 


Berkeley, commenting upon the effect 
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of the law, said that it may result in 
a rechanneling of the large financial 
power of the savings banks to areas 
throughout the country, which in turn 
will result in higher net yields in out- 
of-state areas than are obtainable now 
in New York and adjoining states and 
a consequent spreading out of the 
“risk.” He also commented on the 
possibility that the flow of these in- 
vestment funds out of the state may 
tend to tighten the local mortgage 
market. 


OHIO 
Public Housing, Redevelopment 
Bills Passed in Both Houses 

The way was cleared for public hous- 
ing and redevelopment in Ohio with 
the final passage in the senate in June 
of two bills that were assured of ap- 
proval by Governor Frank J. Lausche. 
One bill declares property of hous- 
ing authorities to be public property 
used exclusively for a public purpose 
and exempt from taxation and it au- 
thorizes payment in lieu of taxes. The 
other bill permits cities to acquire 
property for redeveolpment and _per- 
mits its redevelopment by public or 
private agencies. 

Public housing in Ohio has not been 
tax exempt since the Ohio Supreme 
Court in 1942 ruled that public hous- 
ing was not used exclusively for a 
public purpose and therefore was not 
eligible for tax exemption. Since that 
time the federal government has 
owned and operated all federally-aided 
low-rent projects in the state. By de- 
claring housing authority properties 
to be public properties and tax exempt, 
the measure permits return of low- 
rent projects to local housing authori- 
ties and assures Ohio of its share of 
federal money for redevelopment and 
construction of future public housing. 
The bill limits occupancy to families 
with annual incomes of not more than 
$2000 plus $200 for each minor de- 
pendent. World War II veterans have 
priority for housing units among those 
eligible. 

Twice before, in 1947 and 1948, 
similar bills were passed in the senate 
but failed to clear the house. 


TEXAS 
Rent Decontrol Effective About 
October 1; Dallas Also Acts 

Texas became the second state to 
decontrol rents with the signing of a 
state-wide bill by Governor Beauford 
H. Jester June 23. Actual decontrol 
will not be effected until 90 days after 
the legislature adjourns—expected July 
1—bringing lifting of controls to about 
October 1. Although Nebraska passed 
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Prepared by 
EDWARD j. FRUCHTMAN 
General Councel, The Chicago Housing Authority 


UNITED STATES NOT A “LANDLORD” 
UNDER D.C. RENT CONTROL ACT 

On June 13, 1949, in United States 
v. Wittek, the Supreme Court of the 
United States ruled that the United 
States government, acting through the 
National Capital Housing Authority 
of the District of Columbia, was not 
covered by the District’s Emergency 
Rent Act. The effect of this decision 
is that the National Capital Housing 
Authority, which operates both defense 
housing and public low-rent projects, 
may evict tenants without regard to 
the restrictions imposed on_ private 
landlords by the D. C. Act and may 
eperate the projects free from rent 
control. 


The case arose out of the Authority’s 
request to tenants in Bellevue Houses 
—a defense housing project originally 
constructed and operated by the Navy 
—to sign new leases at increased rent- 
als. On the tenants’ refusal, the Au- 
thority issued notices of termination 
under the old leases. In resisting the 
evictions, the tenants urged that the 
Authority had not obtained, or ap- 
plied for, the approval of the District 
Rent Control Administrator for the 
proposed rent increases; that the com- 
plaint did not allege, as a basis for the 
evictions, any of the grounds that the 
Act required private landlords to es- 
tablish as a condition for recovery of 
possession; and that the Act defined 
“landlord” and “person” so broadly 
as to include the United States when 
acting in the capacity of a landlord. 








a state-wide decontrol bill earlier (see 
June 1949 JourNnaL, page 184), it is 
not effective until November 1. 

Meanwhile Dallas passed a rent de- 
control resolution that has been ap- 
proved by the Governor and by Wash- 
ington, effective immediately, thus 
making it the first large city to take 
off controls. 

The Texas bill includes a provision 
that the governing body of any city 
or town may pass an ordinance to 
recontrol rents if it finds that a hous- 
ing emergency exists. The provision 
became a _ controversial issue on 
grounds that it violates the federal rent 
control law. 


The Court held the Act inapplicable 
to the Authority on the basis of a 
lengthy exploration of the legislative 
history of the Act, which, in the 
Court’s view, indicated a congressional 
intention of excluding the government 
from the coverage of the Act. This, 
despite the fact that the statutory defi- 
nitions of “landlord” and “person” 
were so broad that, if applied literally, 
they would embrace the government. 
In this connection, however, the Court 
pointed out that “a general statute 
imposing restrictions does not impose 
them upon the Government itself with- 
out a clear expression or implication 
to that effect.” 

Although from a technical point of 
view the Wittek case decides only a 
narrow issue—the applicability of the 
D. C. Rent Control Act to govern- 
ment-owned defense housing in the 
District—it may have wider implica- 
tions. Thus, the Court pointed out 
that it was persuaded to hear the case 
“because of the substantial importance 
of the decision to the administration 
of government-owned, low-rent hous- 
ing as well as to government-owned, 
defense housing, in the District of 
Columbia.” There is no doubt that 
under the Wittek decision, public low- 
rent housing in the District of Colum- 
bia is free from rent control. There 
remains the question whether federally- 
owned and federally-aided low-rent 
projects in the states are free from con- 
trol by the Housing and Rent Act of 
1949, the federal rent control statute 
that applies throughout the country 
outside of the District. 

The Wittek decision provides basis 
for argument that in areas other than 
the District public housing projects 
that were erected prior to February 
1, 1947 are not subject to the federal 
rent control act of 1949 (under the 
latter statute, projects constructed sub- 
sequent to February 1, 1947 are ex- 
pressly excluded from control). This 
would seem to follow from _ the 
Court’s reasoning in holding the 
District Rent Act inapplicable to 
governn. :nt-owned housing in the 
District, viz. that the District Rent 
Act’s definitions of “landlord” and 
“person” did not specifically include 
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the government whereas the Emer- 
gency Price Control Act of 1942 (the 
predecessor of the federal rent control 
acts of 1947, 1948, and 1949) “express- 
ly included the United States [and 
the states and their political subdivi- 
sions and agencies} as a ‘person’ to 
whom it applied” (underlining by the 
Court; bracketed material supplied). 
In this context it would appear signif- 
cant, therefore, that the 1947, 1948, and 
1949 federal rent control acts, like the 
D. C. Rent Act but unlike the Emer- 
gency Price Control Act of 1942, all 
define “person” without expressly in- 
cluding the federal or state govern- 
ments or their agencies. 

To date, so far as is known, neither 
the federal Housing Expediter nor the 
Public Housing Administration has 
expressed an opinion as to whether, in 
the light of the Wivttek decision, feder- 
ally-owned or aided projects in the 
states, built prior to February 1, 1947, 
are outside the scope of the 1949 rent 
control act. (United States v. Wittek, 
Supreme Court of the United States, 
No. 473, October Term, 1948, 

U.S. , June 13, 1949), 


EXCESS INCOME FAMILY EVICTED 
BY BRIDGEPORT AUTHORITY 

The Court of Common Pleas of Fair- 
held County, Connecticut, on May 24, 
1949 upheld the right of the Bridge- 
port Housing Authority to evict ex- 
cess income families. 

While conceding ineligibility because 
of excess income, the tenant defended 
his right to stay in the projeet on the 
basis of a Connecticut statute that pro- 
vided for a stay of execution in sum- 
mary process actions, such as evictions. 
In rebuttal the Authority asserted that 
another section of the Connecticut 
statute provided that “statutes of the 
United States or any regulations there- 
under which affect summary process 
shall supersede” any conflicting pro- 
visions of the state law, that Section 
209(b) of the federal 1948 Rent Con- 
trol Act authorized eviction proceed- 
ings by local authorities against excess 
income families, that such eviction pro- 
ceedings “affected summary process,” 
and that, accordingly, the general pro- 
tection afforded by the Connecticut 
statute to tenants against evictions did 
not apply to a tenant in a “public 
project. 

In holding for the Authority, the 
Court stated that “the intention in 
209(b) is to allow recovery of posses- 
sion by a public housing authority of 
premises operated by it without re- 
gard to any other provision of the 
act” and that “this act is held to take 
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from the tenant the protection afforded 
[by the Connecticut statute to] tenants 
generally in delaying evictions.” Palier 
v. Housing Authority of the City of 
Bridgeport (Ct. Com. Pl. Fairfield 
County, Conn., May 24, 1949; not yet 
officially reported. ) 


SEGREGATION PROHIBITED IN 
VETERANS PROJECT IN EVANSTON 

On April 7, 1948 the Circuit Court 
of Cook County ruled that the City of 
Evanston, Illinois could not set up sepa 
rate veterans projects for whites and 
Negroes. The decision arose out of a 
mandamus action and prayer for de 
claratory judgment instituted — by 
Negro veterans against the mayor, al 
dermen, and other officials of the City 
of Evanston, who claimed they were 
required, under a contract between the 
city and the Public Housing Adminis 
tration, to segregate whites in a 99 
unit project and Negroes in a 12-unit 
development. The contract provided 
that “units will be provided for minor 
ity racial groups on Site B,” the 12-unit 
project. The veterans charged that the 
officials, by interpreting the contract to 
mean that Negroes could be admitted 
only to Site B and by excluding Ne 
groes from the “white” project, violated 
the federal constitution and the federal 
and Illinois Civil Rights statutes. 

The court, in granting the prayer for 
declaratory judgment, found it unnec 
essary to decide the constitutional is- 
sues, because it interpreted the contract 
as providing the Negroes with a guar- 
antee of a minimum of 12 housing 
units and not as imposing a maximum 
of 12 units in a segregated project. Ac 
cordingly, the court ordered the Evans- 
ton officials to accord the Negro plain- 
tiffs “the full and equal enjoyment of 
the accommodations, advantages, and 
services” pertaining to both projects “in 
conformity with the statutes relating to 
Civil Rights and the law of this State.” 
(People ex rel Hudson, et ai., v. Ingra- 
ham, et al., No. 47 © 805, Circuit 


Court, Cook County, Illinois, April 7, 


1948; not officially reported. ) 


PHA NOT RESPONSIBLE FOR 
LIABILITIES OF PORTLAND LHA 

On December 20, 1948 the Comp- 
troller General of the United States, 
iN response to a request for a decision 
from the Administrator of the Hous- 
ing and Home Finance Agency, ruled 
that the federal government, acting 
through the Public Housing Adminis- 
tration, was under no obligation to 
reimburse the Housing Authority of 
Portland, Oregon for any judgments 
that might be obtained against it for 
damages arising out of the Vanport 


flood. A number of suits had been 
instituted charging the Authority with 
negligence in failing to give tenants 
of the Vanport City project adequate 
notice of the progress of the flood, 
thus preventing them from evacuat- 
ing their persons and property in time 
to avoid damage. 

The Authority operated the Van- 
port City project under a lease from 
PHA that required the Authority to 
take out public liability insurance in 
prescribed amounts. The Authority 
complied with this requirement but 
was fearful that it would be bank- 
rupted in the event the suits against 
it were successful—since the suits 
sought recovery of damages many times 
the amount covered by the insurance 
—unless it could be reimbursed by 
PHA. The Authority claimed it was 
entitled to such reimbursement because 
of a provision in the lease under 
which PHA obligated itself to pay any 
losses incurred by the Authority “which 
result from compliance by the [ Author- 
ity] with the standards or requirements 
established by the [PHA] bg 

In ruling against reimbursement, 
the Comptroller General pointed out 





that “it seems obvious that any judg 
ments against the lessee [the Author- 
ity] for negligence in not. properly 
warning the tenants of impending dis 
aster could not be viewed as losses 
resulting from ‘compliance by the 
Lessee with the standards or require 
ments established by the 
|PHA|]’ for the operation, etc., of the 
project within the meaning of such 
provision.” (Decisions of the Comp- 
troller General of the United States, 
No. B-82167, December 20, 1948.) 
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PUBLIC AGENCIES NOT SUBJECT 
TO RENT ACT RESTRICTIONS 

On February 3, 1949 the Appellate 
Department of the Superior Court of 
San Diego County, California ruled 
that public housing authorities, without 
regard to the restrictions on eviction 
imposed on private landlords ‘by the 
1947 Rent Control Act, could evict 
tenants who did not meet their eligibil 
ity requirements. 

The City of San Diego had con 
tracted with the Public Housing Ad 
ministration to operate a housing proj 
ect near the San Diego State College 
for the benefit of “student veterans.” 
In turn, the city contracted with the 
college for the latter to manage the 
project in accordance with PHA regu 
lations and the contract between PHA 
and the city. 
when there were insufficient student 
(Continued column three, page 223) 


During vacation time, 
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What Is a Sound Basis for Federal-Local Relations ? 


Comments on the editorial in the June 
Journal of Housing, which posed this question 


JOHN TAYLOR EGAN, 
Commissioner, Public Housing 
Administration 


the American public has had con- 
siderable experience by this time with 
programs designed to further the pub- 
lic interest, such as the public housing 
program. In general, the public has 
found these programs to be good. It 
is favorably inclined toward them. 

This attitude makes it hard for the 
opponents of such programs to oppose 
the programs themselves. So they 
seek to discredit the programs by at- 
tacking the persons who administer 
them at every level. 

The tact that the JournaL or Hous- 
1NG finds it necessary to discuss allega- 
tions that housing officials are “un- 
trained, incompetent, corruptible, dic- 
tatorial, power-hungry and _ inexperi- 
enced in the ways in which the world’s 
work is done” shows how effective 
this name-calling propaganda has been. 

I want to say that I disagree with 
the editorial’s statement that the fed- 
eral official “goes along rather easily 
with the popular notion of local ‘ward- 
heelers.”’” My experience with local 
housing officials has convinced me that 
they are competent, honest, and de- 
voted public servants. I think the 
commissioners and personnel of local 
authorities have generally done ex- 
cellent work in pioneering a difficult 
program. I know many of them have 
rendered services far beyond the call 
of their duty. 

I know, too, that federal officials do 
not regard these men as “wardheelers,” 
They respect their integrity and com- 
petence. Furthermore, I do not think 
the federal officials take a “we know 
best” attitude in their dealings with 
local officials. In my 12 years of ex- 
perience with this program, I have 
seen federal officials lean backward 
many times to see the local point of 
view, to understand the attitudes and 
problems of local authorities, and to 
cut the federal cloth to fit the local 
pattern insofar as possible within the 
framework of federal law. Far from 
being contending forces, we are in 
fact partners in a great work. The 
achievements of public housing to date 
testify to the effectiveness of this co- 
operation. 

As we enter a new phase of activity, 
we must recognize that the task of the 
local authorities as well as of the fed- 
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eral agency will be monumental. 
Thanks to the experience of the past, 
the authorities now established will 
not have to do their pioneering all 
over again. New authorities may find 
the going rough but I am sure they 
will be able to profit from the experi- 
ence of those who have been through 
the mill before. 

I believe the objectives of federal 
officials and local officials are identical. 
It rests on respect, competence, and 
integrity on both sides. With great 
responsibilities before us, we would be 
falling into a trap set by our enemies 
if we permitted ourselves to be divided 
by an artificial controversy. 


EDMOND H. HOBEN, 
Executive Director, Minneapolis Housing 
and Redevelopment Authority 

Having begun full-time work in the 
housing field as a local official and 
then having completed the cycle by 
next serving as a federal official, then 
as a staff member on neutral ground 
with NAHO, and finally back to the 
status of a local official, my remarks 
are influenced by this varied experi- 
ence. 

It is difficult for me to go along with 
the suegestion that qualifications for 
successful administration in federal 
and local housing positions might be 
essentially different. Ignoring the ob- 
vious importance of knowledge of and 
belief in the objectives of national 
housing policy and program, it seems 
to me that success in administration 
at either the federal or local level de- 
pends upon the ability of the individ- 
ual to size up the most important 
requirements of his job. 

This procedure might require that 
the federal official. first, determine the 
essence of the policy he is supposed to 
be carrying out and particularly the 
reasons for the establishment of this 
policy; second, define the absolute 
minimum in rules to achieve this 
policy; third, distinguish clearly be- 
tween his role as a regulating officer 
and as an adviser. 

The local official needs an equally 
analytical approach but he must as- 
sume the responsibility for a great 
deal of detail and for carrving out both 
the decisions of his local authority and 
the regulations of the federal govern- 
ment, with skillful regard for local 
pressure and opinion. It is very im- 


portant in perforraing this second 
function that the local official under- 
stand the reason for federal regulations 
and not create the impression locally 
that he has to follow his particular line 
of action simply because of a lot of 
“bureaucratic orders from Washing- 
ton.” 

The shift of personnel from local to 
federal positions in the housing field, 
due to fluctuations in the size and na- 
ture of the national program and to 
particular Congressional restrictions on 
personnel of the federal agency, has 
been a healthy influence on local-fed- 
eral relations. One of the quickest 
ways to gain respect for the other 
man’s motives and methods is to un- 
dertake the performance of his job. 

Without exceeding the limits of 
modesty or wordage, it should be 
pointed out that the work of NAHO 
in the field of local-federal relation- 
ships has been one of the major forces 
preventing a wider split between the 
federal and local housing official. 


THE REVEREND DON FRANK FENN, 
Chairman, Housing Authority of 
Baltimore City 

There is no question that the prob- 
lem of federal-local relations must be 
adjusted in the public housing field. 
There must be a decentralization— 
please note a decentralization ot au- 
thority—so that the local housing au- 
thority can function within the broad 
budget controls of the federal govern- 
ment, at so much cost per unit, with 
the details of administration left to 
the local authority. The article in the 
June Journat or Hovusine seems to be 
concerned wholly with the paid per- 
sonnel of PHA and of the local au- 
thority, whereas it seems to me that, 
more and more, the authority and 
responsibility of the commissioners 
must be emphasized. If people of 
standing in the community who are 
able and willing to give considerable 
time to public housing can be ap- 
pointed, they will of necessity employ 
competent people, believing that the 
program of the housing authority, 
through the staff, can declare indepen- 
dence from local political influence. 

However, this type of commissioner 
can only be obtained if, in turn, hous- 
ing authorities are not hamstrung by 
excessive red tape of federal adminis- 
tration. Such citizens will not be 
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“rubber stamps.” If “rubber stamps” 
are desired, there will be local political 
control, which may be both incom- 
petent and corrupt. 

If the community as such is vigilant, 
the local political officers can be per- 
suaded to appoint competent and hon- 
est commissioners, which in turn is 
the best guarantee of the employment 
of able staff members, who can, if they 
will, establish cordial relations with 
PHA, and the local government as 
well, so that mutual trust is established, 
which will result in good housing 
under decent terms for people of low 
income in every community in this 
country. I am convinced that the 
key to right relations between the local 
authority and the federal government 
is the appointment of honest, indepen- 
dent, and competent commissioners. 


MILES R. FRISBIE, 
Information Division, Public Housing 
Administration 

From the vantage point of 11 years 
of federal service in connection with 
programs that have required a large 
measure of state and local cooperation, 
preceded by several years as a director 
of a local housing authority and by 
service in the state legislature, it is my 
observation that those employees at 
the federal level who had previous 
local and state experience were the 
most effective and cooperative because, 
knowing the federal program, familiar 
with agency policy, they also under- 
stood the local problems, imposed not 
alone by local public opinion but by 
the city charter, municipal laws, and 
the state constitution. In the locality, 
the consent of the governed is a very 
real thing. 

As I review the years of patient 
constructive work done for govern- 
ment at all levels by the Public Ad- 
ministration Clearing House, the vari- 
ous municipal associations, the bureaus 
of municipal research, and similar 
bodies, I see a constantly developing 
competence of administration and of 
official integrity—a pride of service 
that more than compensates for the 
meager salaries that keep government 
employees at all levels on a living 
standard of genteel poverty and, as 
the final reward, retirement under an 
inadequate pension system. 

Very largely, administrators are born 
and the talent is enlarged by experi- 
ence, not by burying it in the ground. 
It is a process of constructing coopera- 
tion around a common purpose. In 
our form of government or system of 
government, it is the priceless ingredi- 
ent, the one great catalytic agent. 

Referring specifically to paragraph 
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four of the June editorial, I find it 
impossible to agree that the local and 
federal service agencies require dif- 
ferent sets of talents and personalities. 
I know, of course, that the local public 
servant in the course of time may 
gain a fixation on “home rule” and 
I also know that the federal servant, 
particularly if he is newly come from 
the campus to a federal agency, may 
quickly acquire a fixation of “I am 
the Law.” We who were local officials 
during the terrible thirties, had plenty 
of that attitude from the gifted young 
men who came to visit us and inaugu- 
rate the federal programs, impressions 
that were quickly dispelled when we 
came in contact with the highly com 
petent men at administrative levels 
who had been drafted from state and 
local governments and who under- 
stood how to put together the jig-saw 
puzzles of conflicting purposes, view 
points, and laws. 


MARK K. HERLEY, 
Assistant Director, 
Detroit Housing Commission 

It is my impression that the premise 
in your editorial is basically false and 
the conclusions drawn are, therefore, 
erroneous. It may be true that the 
habit of Americans to talk loosely and 
carelessly about their government and 
their officials has created a false im- 
pression as to their real thinking. 

Being very much interested, I have 
made it a point to check into the 
federal-local relationship and, to my 
surprise, found that on the whole the 
relationships are excellent. Certainly, 
an occasional disagreement or flare-up 
between local and federal officials 
should not and can not be construed 
as chronic friction. 

Please don’t get the impression that 
we are so naive that we are unaware 
of the fact that there are “skunks” in 
both federal and city governments. 
However, it has been Detroit's pleasure 
during my six years with the Housing 
Commission to enjoy an effective and 
harmonious relationship—even if we 
don’t always get everything we would 


like. 


RAY O. EDWARDS, 
Executive Director, The Housing 
Authority of Jacksonville 

“The only basis on which a success- 
ful program of federal-local relations 
can be built is one of mutual respect 
among the many kinds of people that 
it takes to make a program work.” 
That is the conclusion reached in the 
June JourNnat editorial. 

Acknowledging that “there is com- 
petence in both Washington and in 
the communities,” what is needed is 


a mutual recognition of the respective 
limitations of the officials at both ends 
of this line as well as the mutual re- 
spect called for by the Journat. There 
must be recognition by local officials 
of limitations on federal operations 
placed by Congress, by the scope of a 
national program, and by dealing with 
group theories—and there must be 
recognition by the federal official of 
the great depth of feeling the local 
official experiences for local customs 
and autonomy and the resulting poor 
public relations caused when a federal 
agency imposes undiscussed changes 
and directives. 

This mutual recognition of limi 
tations, together with mutual respect 
and understanding, should demon 
strate that a negative answer is the 
correct one for both of the questions 
the Journat has posed: “Is the /ocal 
government official untrained, incom 
petent, corruptible? Is the federal 
government official dictatorial, power 
hungry, inexperienced in the ways in 
which the world’s work is done?” 





COURT DECISIONS— 
(Continued from page 221) 
veterans to fill the project, the college 
asked and the city granted permission 
for the vacancies to be occupied tem 
porarily by non-student veterans. 
Thereupon the college leased an apart 
ment to defendants, the lease provid 
ing that the tenancy could be termi 
nated on 15 days’ notice. After the 
student veterans returned at the end 
of vacation, the college served the ap 
propriate termination notice on defend 
ants and recovered judgment for pos 

session. 

Defendants argued that the 1947 
Rent Control Act permitted evictions 
only on certain specified grounds (e.g. 
commission of a nuisance, non-payment 
of rent, etc.), that none of these 
grounds was the basis of the college's 
suit: against them, and that the lease 
provision permitting termination of 
tenancy on 15 days’ notice was void 
and of no effect. In rejecting this argu 
ment, the court held that the restric 
tions on evictions specihed in the Act 
applied only to private landlords and 
that a public agency was free to evict 
where the eviction proceeding was 


“authorized by the ... ... regu 
lations under which | its] accommoda 
tions are administered.” |The 1949 


Rent Control Act and the regulations 
thereunder have similar provisions. | 
San Diego State College Founda- 
tion v. Hasty, 202 P. (2d) 868 ( Appel 
late Department, Superior Court, San 
Diego County, California. February 3, 
1949), 
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STUDENT POSTER CONTEST WINS 
DOUBLE PAY-OFF FOR DETROIT LHA 

A recent poster contest sponsored 
by the Detroit Housing Commission 
for university students paid off in two 
ways: (1) it stimulated interest in 
Detroit’s housing problem and (2)— 
unexpectedly—furnished approximate- 
ly $1000 worth of art work for future 
Commission housing exhibits. The 
contest offered a total of $100 in prizes 
to the top six entrants. 

Winning posters were selected by 
the Commission’s technical staff and 
board of commissioners. All winning 
entries came from students in the 
College of Education at Wayne Uni- 
versity in Detroit. 


COURSE FOR JACKSONVILLE JUNIOR 
LEAGUERS INCLUDES HOUSING TOUR 

Provisional members of the Jackson- 
ville Junior League got an on-site view 
of public housing this spring when 
they visited three low-rent housing 
projects operated by The Housing Au- 
thority of Jacksonville, Florida. The 
trip was a required part of a train- 
ing course intended to introduce the 
girls to the various social agencies to 
which they will later offer their vol- 
unteer services as Junior League mem- 
bers. Ray O. Edwards, executive di- 
rector of the Jacksonville Authority, 
acted as guide for the 17 members of 
the group. 

In addition to an introduction to the 
city’s housing program, the week’s 
course included lessons on commu- 
nity health, social service and public 
welfare, special services to families and 
children, and social planning. 


1947 ANNUAL REPORT WINS AWARD 
FOR SEATTLE AUTHORITY 

Recognition of an effective public 
relations effort went to the Seattle 
Housing Authority in May when the 
Authority’s 1947 annual report was 
chosen as one of 30 final award win- 
ners in the First Annual Art Directors 
Exhibit sponsored by the Advertising 
and Sales Club of Seattle. 

Entitled 4A Place to Live, the win- 
ning publication was the Authority's 
eighth annual report and centered 
special attention on veterans housing. 

The only entry from a public serv- 
ice agency to win an award, the 
report won in competition with more 
than 500 entries representing the best 
professional output of Seattle’s adver- 
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tising artists and agencies. It survived 
the preliminary judging in which 154 
entries were selected for a week-long 
exhibit in one of Seattle’s large de- 
partment stores and then went on to 
win one of only three awards in its 
class—“publications considered as an 
entire unit.” 


The report was designed by artist 
Mary Bassetti and edited by Ruth 
Howell, former public relations direc- 
tor of the Seattle Housing Authority. 
Purpose of the exhibit was to stimu- 
late further appreciation of better ad- 
vertising and editorial art. 


HOUSTON LHA TENANT FAMILY 
FEATURED IN SUNDAY SUPPLEMENT 
How public housing in Houston, 
Texas, makes possible the “incredible” 
fact that a family of 11 can live com- 
fortably on $34.39 a week was the 


subject of a feature article in the 
Houston Post's May | edition of the 
Sunday picture magazine, Parade. 

Factors that complicate the family 
picture for Mr. and Mrs. Joseph W. 
Collins include nine children, ranging 
in age from 17 down to two, and Mr. 
Collins’ arthritis, which forces him 
to work only part-time at his taxi- 
driver’s job. The article develops the 
thesis that their four-bedroom, $23-a- 
month apartment in San Felipe Courts 
(1000-unit low-rent project operated 
by the Housing Authority of the City 
of Houston) is the “secret” that keeps 
the Collins “a happy, active family, 
with few of the luxuries but certainly 
with many of the conveniences and 
all of the necessities that have come 
to be associated with the American 
standard of living.” 


Candid camera shots of the various 
members of the Collins family as they 
take part in Saturday night square 
dancing, the children’s health clinic, 
the women’s club, and the ball field, 
picture “the good life” opened to them 
as Courts residents. The article de- 





ruUKILAND AND LOCAL MAYORS VISIT VANCOUVER SHOW 
Floyd S. Ratchford, Executive Director of the Housing Authority of the City of 
Vancouver discusses an open-house scale model of the McLoughlin Heights hcusing 
project with Mrs. Dorothy McCullough Lee, mayor of Portland, Oregon, and Vern 
Anderson, mayor of Vancouver. In the background, partly hidden, is Vancouver City 
Commissioner George Hutton, and next to him Harlan Nelson, Vancouver planning 
consultant. See page 225 for full story of the “open house.” 
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tails background and general informa- 
tion about the project itself, stressing 
its lack of “regimentation.” 


PUBLICITY BARRAGE BRINGS OUT 
4000 TO AUTHORITY OPEN HOUSE 
The committee responsible for the 


“open house” held by the Housing 
Authority of the City of Vancouver 
last February (see February Journat, 
page 44) not only planned the event 
itself, but also made sure that Van- 
couver’s citizens turned out to enjoy 
it. Advance publicity resulted in a 
stream of 4000 visitors during a full 
week of what turned out to be the 
city’s worst winter weather in 85 
years. 

A full range of promotion tech- 
niques calculated to assure success for 
the event included radio and news- 
paper stories, a radio on-the-spot de- 
scription of the open house, sticker 
announcements pasted on outgoing 
mail two weeks prior to the event, 
bumper strips attached to cars and 
trucks. Other publicity media em- 
ployed by the Authority included post- 
ers put up throughout the project, 
movie theater slides, letters to 250 or- 
ganizations, and formal invitations to 
200 persons. To stimulate further 
awareness of the Authority's work, 
local service clubs and other organiza- 
tions met on the project during the 
week prior to the open house, de- 
voting part or all of their programs 
to the open house and the place of 
the Authority in the community. A 
preview of the exhibits was held for 
Authority personnel and their families 
a day before the formal opening. 

Visitors to the open house were 
“educated” toward a better apprecia- 
tion of the work of the Authority and 
on the problems of community plan- 
ning caused by temporary war hous- 
ing projects. Exhibits traced the his- 
tory of Vancouver's war-born projects, 
the disposition of surplus housing, 
and the gifts and sale of surplus utili- 
ties and buildings to the city and 
county. Exhibits also presented scale 
models of McLoughlin Heights, a war 
project totalling 4,420 temporary and 
permanent units, as it now stands and 
as planners see its use for permanent 
private homes when the temporary 
units are removed. Since the city 
has no low-rent housing as yet, a 
third set of displays contrasted slum 
clearance activities in other cities with 
blighted areas in Vancouver. 

The open house was planned to 
catch the interest of Vancouver's future 
as well as present citizens. For the 
youngsters who came to the open house 
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PHILADELPHIA 
Project juvenile Delinquency 
Rates Lower Than for City 

Juvenile delinquency in 1948 for all 
projects operated by The Philadelphia 
Housing Authority was only 22.7 per 
1000 boys between the ages of 7 and 
17 compared with 26.6 per 1000 boys 
of the same ages for the entire city, the 
Housing Authority announced recent- 
ly. The figures for the city were com- 
piled by the Philadelphia Crime Pre- 
vention Association. 

During the year, only 88 arrests 
were made among the 3870 boys be- 
tween the ages of 7 and 17 living in 
the Authority's projects and of this 
number, only five cases were serious 
enough to warrant having the boys 
sent to correctional institutions. 

A comparison of rates between each 
project and the police district in which 
it is located showed notable differ 
ences. In one project where the rate 
of delinquency was 41.1 per 1000, the 
rate for the police district was 113.4 
per 1000. In every project except one, 
the rate for the project area was con 
siderably lower than for the police dis 
trict in which it was located and in 
four of the projects there was not a 
single instance of delinquency during 
the year. 

Investigations of some of the cases 
involved in the arrests of boys in the 
projects showed that in three cases 


there was a miniature gymnasium 
containing photographic cutouts of 
tenants using project recreation facili 
ties—also a small movie screen for 
the showing of slapstick comedies. 

Twenty members of the Authority 
staff conducted free bus tours of Mc 
Loughlin Heights. 

Each guest received a copy of the 
Authority's annual report done up in 
tabloid newspaper style with stories 
summarizing much of the exhibit ma 
terial and presenting information on 
the Authority's financial operations. 

To carry the public housing story 
to those townspeople unable to at- 
tend the open house, the Authority 
planned to display individual exhibits 
in downtown Vancouver during the 
spring. 

Authority Executive Director Floyd 
Ratchford acted as general chairman of 
the open house committee. Milt Bona 
and Associates handled the promo- 
tion. 





parents admitted having no control 
over their sons; in two cases the par 
ents upheld the children with the atti 
tude that “my son can do no wrong”; 
in some cases the parents were seem 
ingly not interested in what became 
of their children; in other cases where 
parents both worked, boys were with- 
out any -kind of supervision after 
school hours;-and in some cases the 
boys said they were “just having fun” 
and did not realize the seriousness of 
their offenses. 


ST. LOUIS 
New Mayor Stresses Need for 
Housing, Slum Clearance 

St. Louis’ new mayor, Joseph M. 
Darst, in his inaugural address recent- 
ly promised that the city would act 
promptly to take advantage of federal 
aid if the housing bill pending before 
Congress were passed and he said he 
would constantly encourage private 
investors and builders to work on the 
housing problem. In a later talk to 
the board of aldermen he stressed that 
the solution of housing and slum prob 
lems in St. Louis also will help to solve 
the city’s financial problems. 

“If we can clear away the slums 
and blighted areas of this city and 
replace them with modern, cheerful 
living accommodations, people will stop 
moving out of the city into the county 
and many will start moving back. 
This will have a tremendously bene 
hieial effect, not only upon the appear 
ance of our city and upon its economic 
health, but it will contribute to the 
solution of our problem of city fi 
nances.’ He pointed out that an in 
creased city revenue from the real 
estate tax would result if slums and 
blighted areas were replaced by im 
provements. 

Mayor Darst asked for local cooper 
ation in putting over a housing pro 
gram and stressed the need to encour 
age private financial interests to in 
vest in housing projects in St. Louis. 


HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 
Community Efforts Result In 
116-Unit Housing Project 

Community cooperation—by way of 
funds and initiative—has resulted in 
a $1 million 116-unit moderate-rental 
housing project for Hutchinson, Kan- 
sas, a city of some 30,000 inhabitants. 
Hutchinson business and professional 
men and civic leaders pooled money, 
time, talents, and planning to help 
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MEMPHIS WELCOMES PRIVATELY-FINANCED NEGRO RENTAL PROJECT 


& 
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Ceremonies at 170-unit Vandalia Homes in Memphis on June 
22 marked the opening of one of the country’s largest privately- 
financed rental housing projects for Negroes. Commissioner 
Franklin D. Richards of the Federal Housing Administration 
(center), speaking at the opening ceremonies congratulated 
the builder, Wallace E. Johnson of Memphis (left), on his 
vision and accomplish ts and stressed that FHA insurance 
commitments on minority housing have proved to be sound 
investments. 








project of 154 units to be built by Mr. Johnson is in the planning 
stages with a commitment for FHA finance insurance. 

In the picture, Mr. Johnson, Mr. Richards and B. W. Horner 
(right), Tennessee FHA Director, go inside one of the homes 
for an inspection trip. Also pictured is an exterior view of the 
project. The houses are built on concrete slabs; have aspha!t 
tile floors, asbestos side shingling. Interiors are plastered and 
painted. Rents are $31.50 per month for one-bedroom units; 
$39 for two bedrooms; ali are equipped with gas ranges, 


FHA insured a $648,000 mortgage for the project. 
for the Vandalia Homes units has been so great that a second 


Demand 
blinds. 


refrigerators, hot water heaters, gas space heaters, and venetian 
Tenants pay for gas and electricity but not for water. 





solve the housing problem among mid- 
dle-income families, particularly veter- 
ans, who have preference in the proj- 
ect. The result is Garden Plaza situ- 
ated on 15'4 acres of land. 

Although the project was put under 
construction less than a year ago, 
August 1 is set as the completion date 
for the entire project and some tenants 
have been living in the development 
since last December. 

The plan for the project got under 
way late in 1947 when John P. Harris, 
editor of the Hutchinson News-Herald, 
and fellow businessmen and civic lead- 
ers discussed what the city needed 
most. As a result Hutchinson Hous- 
ing, Inc., was incorporated in January 
1948, with 76 citizen stockholders and 
a pledge of $123,600 made within 24 
hours. Subscribers were told there was 
no guarantee they would get their 
money back. 

Later capital was raised to $138,500 
and the housing corporation purchased 
an 80-acre tract for $72,000. Follow- 
ing the land purchase, a subsidiary 
corporation was formed, with sub- 
stantially the same membership as the 
first company, to purchase the 64% 
acres not needed for the housing project 
as a protection for the original in- 
vestment and a means for future plan- 
ning. New York Life Insurance Com- 
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pany made a 32-year loan for the 
project and the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration insured In July 1948 
contracts were let for the construction, 
which was begun soon afterwards. 
The project itself has been planned 
in a low, sprawling pattern over the 
15’ acres, with curving streets, wide 
lawns, gardens, play and carport areas. 
Of the 116 units, 82 have two bed- 
rooms, 24 have one bedroom, and 10 
have three bedrooms. Ten of the 26 
structures are duplexes, mostly with 
two-bedroom units and some with 
three-bedroom units. The other 16 
buildings are six-family dwellings with 
both one- and two-story dwellings. Each 
of the 116 units has separate entrances. 
Rents range from $62.50 per month 
for one-bedroom units to $82.50 for 
three-bedroom dwellings, 


including 
yard service, wate 


r, and carport. Heat, 
light, stove, and refrigerators are not 
included. 

The housing project is part of a 
$10 million construction program now 
being carried out in Hutchinson that 
includes a_ hotel, 
buildings, 


a hospital, school 
flood control, a library, a 
county home, and other civic improve- 
ments, many of which are the result 
of civic efforts such as the housing 
undertaken described above. 


BALTIMORE 
Three-Way Program Means Green 
Areas for Children, Adults 

The “Baltimore Plan”—plus “Yard- 
ville’—plus a housing education pro- 
gram for school children are being 
put together with the hope that they 
will equal new green play areas for 
children as well as attractive back 
yards for residents where slum con- 
ditions used to exist in Baltimore. Five 
city blocks form the pilot project for 
the combination of plans. 

The three-way program, now under 
way, grew this way: 

The “Baltimore Plan” (see January 
1949 JournaL, page 15), a law en- 
forcement program, is being used to 
clean out unsanitary out-buildings and 
rubbish from back yards and to force 
landlords to make building repairs 
in slum areas. The resulting empty 
back yards, although a great improve- 
ment, have been frequently described 
s “deserts with garbage cans.” 

“Yardville,” first initiated in Phila- 
delphia by McCall’s Magazine as a 
backyard-beautifying campaign (see 
March 1949 Journat, page 74), got 
a start in Baltimore last March when 
McCall's sponsored a luncheon to in- 
terest civic leaders in the idea. The 
Citizens Planning and Housing Asso- 
ciation of Baltimore took up the plan 
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as a means of converting the “deserts” 
into attractive backyards and _ play- 
grounds. The five blocks selected for 
the pilot “Yardville” project have all 
previously been cleaned-up through 
the “Baltimore Plan.” 

School children came into the picture 
as a result of a housing education 
program that the Citizens Planning 
and Housing Association has been 
promoting for several years. Lectures, 
classes in sanitation and housing, films, 
tours of slum areas, and visits to the 
Housing Court have been a part of a 
program for pupils in the elementary 
and junior and senior high schools. 
This summer some of the children 
will put what they have learned in 
school to practical use by working on 
the “Yardville” plan. 

For the Baltimore version of “Yard- 
ville,” no elaborate architects’ plans 
have been made as was done in the 
first “Yardville’ in  Philade'>hia. 
Neighborhood groups are being en- 
couraged to beautify their own back- 
yards by planting grass, shrubberies, 
trees, and flowers. In one of the five 
blocks, with funds supplied by Mc- 
Call's, a social worker has been em- 
ployed for several weeks to get to- 
gether the people in the block to work 
out a plan. A member of the board 
of the Citizens Planning and Housing 
Association has contributed about $400 
to spend on playground equipment 
for the block. Mass meetings of resi- 
dents of the blocks are being called to 
start the program. 

Initiative for cleaning up and equip- 
ping two of the blocks is being taken 
by the principal of one of the elemen- 
tary schools in the area. Both blocks 
are city-owned and have formerly been 
used as dumping grounds. Summer 
school pupils in the school will work 
on the areas as their tuition. A garden 
club has agreed to supply shrubbery 
and seeds for one block; a young peo- 
ple’s group of a church for the other 
block. Fences are being supplied by 
a member of the Citizens Planning 
and Housing Association board. When 
these two “Yardville” blocks are com- 
pleted it will mean recreation areas 
for a Negro school, which has had no 
playground, and for another slum- 
area school. 
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Most current data available—released to Journal of Housing 
as of July 1, 1949 through courtesy of 
_HOUSING AND HOME FINANCE AGENCY 
PERMANENT NONFARM HOUSING STARTED 


1949 1948 


May 95,000 (preliminary) May 100.300 
First five months 343,400 (preliminary) First five months 379,800 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 


DOLLAR VOLUME OF NEW NONFARM RESIDENTIAL CONSTRUCTION 


1949 1948 
May $ 545,000,000 (preliminary) May $ 632,000,000 
First hve months $2,250,000,000 (preliminary) First hve months 2,611,000,000 
Source: Bu of %. ibor Statistics 
ce artmen tf Comn 
(Total tu and multi-family 
February First two months February First two months 
1949 1949 1948 1948 
Number 10:700 23.600 11.900 23.200 
Per cent to total 21.2 23.5 23.8 22.4 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 


PUBLIC AND PRIVATE HOUSING STARTS 


1949—First four months 1948—First four months 
Private 234,600 Private 275.800 
Public 13,800 Public 3.700 
Total 248,400 Total 279.500 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 


URBAN AND RURAL NONFARM HOUSING 


February First two months February First two months 
1949 1949 1948 1948 
Urban 28 000 57.500 29,000 59.800 
Rural 22.400 42,900 21.100 43,800 
Total 50,400 100,400 50,100 103,600 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 


NUMBER OF NONFARM MORTGAGES RECORDED 


(In amounts of $20,000 or les 
1949 1948 
April 197,003 April 216.333 
First four months 725,500 First four months 802.019 


Note: During April, FHA mortgage insurance under Titles I (203) and VI (603) 
was written on 22,334 loans covering 1-4 family housing. Also during April, 17,382 
GI home loans were guaranteed by the Veterans Administration. 

Source: Home Loan Bank Board, Federal Housing Administration 
and Veterans Administration 
DOLLAR AMOUNT OF NONFARM MORTGAGES RECORDED 


(In amounts of $20,000 or less) 


1949 1948 
April S 908.016.0000 April $ 993,678,000 
First four months $3,335,098,000 rust four months $3,685,440,000 
Source: Home Loan Bank Board 
LARGE-SCALE RENTAL HOUSING FHA MORTGAGE INSURANCE 
May 1949 May 1948 
Number of mortgages 203 176 
Dollar amount $84,655,033 $59,092,505 
source Federal Ho ng Administration 
(Excluding Section 610 mortgage insurance for financing the private purchase 
of surplus federally-owned housing (610 insurance -May 1949 
one loan $1,278,009) 


Source: Federal Housing Administratior 


INDEX OF WHOLESALE PRICES OF BUILDING MATERIALS 


(1926 Base) 


1949 1948 

May 194.0 196.4 

Average first five months 198.9 194.1 
Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 


AVERAGE HOURLY EARNINGS OF BUILDING 
CONSTRUCTION LABOR 


(Includes earnings of off-site labor and labor on public construction) 
1949 1948 
April 1.933 (preliminary) 1.804 
Average first four months 1.928 (preliminary) 1.787 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 
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EUROPEAN TIMBER SITUATION 
IMPROVING; NOT YET STABLE 

European production of softwood 
has momentarily caught up with de- 
mand—but prospects of an increased 
demand without accompanying in- 
creases in production indicate that 
Europe can not look forward to a 
stable timber market in the next few 
years. This was the picture presented 
at the four-day meeting of the Timber 
Committee of the United Nations 
Economic Commission for Europe, 
held in Geneva from March 7 through 
10. 

The situation in 1948 came close to 
reaching a balance wherein European 
non-timber-producing countries were 
able to satisfy their timber demands 
by importing only from European 
timber-producing countries. _Little 
timber was imported from so-called 
dollar countries such as the United 
States and there was almost no surplus 
of European timber. 

In his opening address to the 
Geneva Timber Committee _ session, 
Gunnar Myrdal, ECE’s Executive 
Secretary, credited the Committee with 
responsibility for much of the present 
improvement in the balance between 
timber supply and demand. “Without 
various agreements reached by your 
Committee, timber trade 
might well have experienced in these 
last two years heavy fluctuations, 
which we have been able to avoid,” he 
said. Mr. Myrdal pointed out that a 
rise in consumption must be expected 
as a result of increased pressure on 
governments to cope with the housing 
shortage now that the timber shortage 
has lessened. 


Europe's 
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One phase of the Committee’s work 
has been development of a plan for 
increasing timber exports from Euro- 
pean countries by making it possible 
for such countries to purchase timber 
equipment with the aid of loans from 
the International Bank for Reconstruc- 
tion and Development. Early action 
on the completion of such loans was 
seen as one of the best means for 
expanding softwood production for a 
further increase in exports. 

The Committee heard a progress re- 
port on a study now under way aimed 
at methods of improving wood utiliza- 
tion without a reduction in quality 
or standards. A completed report on 
“Possible Timber Economies in Con- 
struction” is to be published. 

Pending consultation of delegates 
with their governments on the ques- 
tion of expansion and modernization 
of European forest industries, the 
Committee placed this question on the 
agenda for its next session. 

Bernard Dufay of France was re- 
elected Chairman of the Committee. 
Delegates from 20 countries including 
the United States attended the meeting. 


INTERNATIONAL UNION OF LOCAL 
AUTHORITIES TO MEET IN GENEVA 

Next conference of the International 
Union of Local Authorities will be 
held in Geneva, Switzerland, begin- 
ning on September 12 and extending 
through September 16. The Union is 
an organization of local government 
representatives devoted to furthering 
international municipal cooperation. 
NAHO is a supporting member of 


the Union and a member of - its 


American Committee. 


Fletcher Bowron. 


NAHO’s Pacific Southwest PHA-LHA Relations Com- 
mittee conducted a day-long meeting in Los Angeles last 
month, at which were present John Taylor Egan, Commis- 
sioner of the Public Housing Administration, and Abner 
Silverman, Assistant PHA Commissioner, pictured lower right. 

Pictured at a banquet held that evening are, upper 
left, the Executive Director of the Los Angeles Housing 
Authority, Howard Holtzendorff, and Los Angeles Mayor 
Next—from left to right—are President 
of the Pacific Southwest Regional Council A. N. LeFevre, 
John W. Beard of San Francisco, Mrs. Beard, George Stephan 
of Paso Robles, Helen Lyons of San Francisco, and Edmund 
Horwinski, chairman of the sponsoring committee. 





Herbert Emmerich, Director of the 
Public Administration Clearing House 
and former Commissioner of the 
Federal Public Housing Authority, 
has prepared a paper for the confer- 
ence on “The Municipalities and the 
Housing Shortage,” one of the main 
topics to be considered at the meet- 
ing. A major discussion on “The 
Prevention of Road Accidents” and 
a technical session on central munici- 
pal heating are also on the agenda. 

Municipal officials from the mem- 
ber countries, especially from the 
United States, are cordially invited 
to attend the conference. Further in- 
formation can be obtained by writ- 
ing The American Committee IULA, 
1313 East 60th Street, Chicago 37, 
Illinois; or Mr. N. Arkema, in care of 
the Union of Netherlands Municipal- 
ities, Paleisstraat 5, The Hague, 
Netherlands. 


HAVANA MEETING SCHEDULED FOR 
PAN AMERICAN ARCHITECTS GROUP 

The Seventh Pan American Con- 
gress of Architects will be held in 
Havana from December 4 to 10 in 
conjunction with an 
commercial 


industrial and 
exhibit of construction 
products. Victor M. Morales is Secre- 
tary of the Executive Committee of 
the Congress. Headquarters address 
is Apartado 262, Havana, Cuba. 


INTERNATIONAL CONSTRUCTION 
TRADES GROUP REORGANIZED 

The International Federation of 
Building and Public Works, which 
was forced to suspend activity in 1939 
after the outbreak of World War II, 
has recently completed its reorgan- 
ization. The Federation is composed 
of building trades and public works 
employers’ organizations of about 20 
nations; the Associated General Con- 
tractors of America is its United States 
afhliate. 
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It was en- 
couraging to 
read that two 
of the best 
known lumi- 
naries of the 
housing uni- 
verse, Nathan 
Straus and 
James H. Eng- 
land, are drawing on their extensive 
experience to teach college students 
something about housing. Mr. Straus, 
former administrator of the United 
States Housing Authority, is teaching 
public housing principles and Mr. 
England, Executive Director of the 
New York City Housing Authority, 
teaches a graduate course in public 
housing management. Both courses 
are offered by the Department of 
Government in New York’s City 
College. 





Another pleasant item in the New 
York press reports that the New York 
Association of Consulting Engineers 
has presented its annual award to 
John P. Riley, Director of Develop- 
ment for the New York City Housing 
Authority, in recognition of his con- 
tribution to the engineering profes- 
sion. John is entitled to another award, 
too, for his patience and courtesy to 
the many local authority architects 
and technical staff who have visited 
the New York Authority to ask ques- 
tions about their tremendous develop- 
ment program. 


Slum housing, according to public 
health officials attending a June meet- 
ing on sanitation at the University of 
Michigan, ranks with food sanitation 
as their number one problem. Your 
diarist attended this meeting at the 
invitation of the National Sanitation 
Foundation and was surprised by the 
first-hand acquaintance with substand- 
ard housing evident in the remarks of 


local health officials. 


June brought one experience that 
your diarist will long remember—sit- 
ting as one of 15 members of the Cook 
County Rent Advisory Board at a 
public hearing on rent control in the 
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NAHO NOMINATING 
COMMITTEE NAMED 


Named by the Board of Governors 
as the chairman of the 1948 Nominat- 
ing Committee at its May 19 meeting 
was John I. Robinson, chairman of 
the Springfield (Massachusetts) Hous- 
ing Authority. Serving with him are 
representatives from each of the seven 
NAHO Regional Councils—which 
representatives were variously either 
appointed by the regional president, 
elected by the regional executive body, 
or elected by regional members: 


New England—Osborne T. Boyd, Dep- 
uty Director, Massachusetts State 
Housing Board, 18 Tremont Street, 
Boston 8, Massachusetts. (Appointed 
by regional president.) 


Middle Atlantic—John E. Schulz, Exec- 
utive Director, Housing Authority of 
the City of Long Branch, Garfield 
Court, Long Branch, New Jersey. 
(Elected by executive committee. ) 


North Central—Jack B. Bryan, Man- 
aging Director, Municipal Housing 
Commission of the City of Lexington, 
600 Blue Grass Park Drive, Lexington 
38, Kentucky. (Elected by regional 
membership. ) 

Southeastern—H. W’. Blandford, Exec 
utive Director, Newport News Re 
development and Housing Authority, 
Post Office Box 77, Newport News, 
Virginia. (Appointed at request of the 
acting regional president, who was pre 
vented from doing so himself by a 
family illness, by Brown Nicholson.) 


Southwest—Wailliam ]. Guste, Attor- 
ney, Housing Authority of New Or- 
leans, 226 Street, New 
Orleans 12, Louisiana. (Elected by 
regional executive committee.) 


Carondelet 


Pacific Southwest—Robert S. Elliott, 
Executive Director, Housing Authority 
of the City of Richmond, 219 Com- 
mercial Street, Richmond, California. 
(Appointed by regional president.) 





Chicago Civic Opera House. The 
hearings, which took nearly 30 hours 
and lasted four nights, almost turned 
into an endurance contest between the 
Board (which was trying to hear testi- 
mony) and the audience (which was 
enjoying itself cheering and booing the 
numerous witnesses). The Board de- 
cided by an 8 to 7 vote against in- 
creasing ceiling rents. 





Pacific Northwest—Howard W. Kind- 
ley, Manager, Columbia Villa, Hous- 
ing Authority of Portland, 9009 North 
Foss Street, Portland, Oregon. (Elected 
by regional executive committee.) 


Under the Association’s constitution, 
the Nominating Committee must meet 
not less than 65 days nor more than 
75 days before the annual meeting of 
members. On _ this the 
Committee is scheduled to meet be 
tween August 30 and September 9. 
Before that time, regional representa 
tives on the Committee may receive 
suggestions for nominees from the 
members in their respective regions 
and thus be able to attend the meet 
ing as “instructed” regional delegates 
as intended under the constitution. 
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The recommendations of the Nomi 
nating Committee will be announced 
to the full active membership of the 
Association between September 9 and 
19, If there is only one set of nomina 
tions made and if no additional nomi 
nees are placed on the ballot by Oc 
tober 14 through petition from the 
general membership, the slate proposed 
by the Committee 
elected. 


will be declared 
Open for Election 

The positions open for election this 
year are the office of the President, 
office of First Vice-President, office of 
Second Vice-President, six member 
ships on the Board of Governors for 
a three-year period, one membership 
on the Board for a two-year period, 
and one membership on the Board for 
a one-year period. The expiring mem 
berships on the Board due to be filled 
are as follows: 

William ]. Donovan, Executive Sec 
cretary, The Housing Authority of 
the City of Newport, Rhode Island. 

Nicholas H. Dosker, Administrator, 
City of Louisville Municipal Housing 
Commission. 

James H. England, Executive Direc 
tor, New York City Housing Author 
ity. 

Howard L. Holtzendorff, Executive 
Director, Housing Authority of the 
City of Los Angeles. 

Robert Lealand Hunter, Executive 
Director, Housing Authority of the 
City of Fort Worth. 

Philip M. Klutznick, President, 
American Community Builders, Inc. 

Robert D. Sipprell, Executive Direc 
tor, Buffalo Municipal Housing Au- 
thority. 

R. Redding Stevenson, Chairman, 


Housing Authority of the City of 
Little Rock. 
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Management 


New York Housing Playgrounds Encourage Imagination 


Pictures made available by 
JAMES WILLIAM GAYNOR 


Director of Management, New York City Housing Authority 
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Managers Comment On New Type Play Equipment 


The pictures on the opposite page 
illustrate an American counterpart of 
the Danish “skrammellegeplad” play- 
grounds featured in the April Journat 
oF Hovusinc (page 128). All of the 
play equipment shown has been in- 
stalled on New York City Housing 
Authority project playgrounds. 

Both the “skrammellegeplads” and 
the New York Authority's play equip- 
ment have been developed with the 
same idea in mind—that children 
growing up in crowded city areas need 
more outlets for highly imaginative 
play than the usual playground swings 
and slides can stimulate. 

Children playing in Danish “skram- 
mellegeplais” build their own huts, 
trains, cars, caves, etc., from odd bits 
of wood and “junk” placed in the 
play area. On a slightly more re- 
stricted basis, but equally open to im- 
aginative play are the NYCHA’s con- 
crete playground devices, pictured left. 
The “dodger” (pictured at the top of 
the middie column) is a_ concrete 
block maze where girls can keep 
house or boys can command a fort; 
the slab airplane (second picture from 
top, first column) takes the kids to 
China, or the South Pole, if they please; 
a boat (not shown) lets them sail over 
uncharted seas. Also, the “whatnot” 
—steps walled on the side and in back 
(pictured next to the airplane)—is 
ideal for “subway rush,” g game pe- 
culiar to New York City in which a 
crowd of imitative boys and _ girls 
make a mad dash for the steps from a 
short distance away. 


Mr. Gaynor Says... 


The pictures shown here were fur- 
nished by James William Gaynor, 
NYCHA’s Director of Management, 
in answer to a JouRNAL request for 
comments on the “skrammellegeplads.” 
Mr. Gaynor writes concerning the Au- 
thority’s play equipment: 

“We found the standard equipment 
dangerous and too expensive to main- 
tain . . . The basic idea back of our 
new type of playground is the same 
as that which makes the ‘skrammel- 
legeplads’ attractive to children. The 
child is permitted to use his imagina- 
tion in his play. While the basic idea 
is the same, I do not believe that 
‘skrammellegeplads’ would be practi- 
cal in our playgrounds. From the illus- 
trations, they would appear to have a 
great many hazards to which the in- 
surance companies would probably ob- 
ject. Our playgrounds have been singu- 
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larly free from accidents of any kind, 
although we are considering modifica- 
tion of the railroad track ... a3 we 
consider it slightly hazardous.” 

The “dodger” was the forerunner of 
ihe Authority’s now widely varied 
play equipment. Developed back in 
1942 by Alexander Moffat, then man 
izer of the Authority's Red Hook 
Houses in Brooklyn, the “dodger” 
was first covered by NAHO in a 
former publication series, as No. 13 
of Notes on Management Practice. 
At that time, Mr. Moffat reported: 
“I had noticed for a long time that 
children get the most fun out of 
exercising their imagination when they 
are playing. We have all seen them 
using playground equipment in other 
ways than that originally intended 
by the designer—they play ‘house’ and 
‘school’ on the merry-go-round, use 
teeter boards as wooden horses, chin 
ning bars as supports for tents, and 
nothing in the best-equipped _ play- 
ground seems to fascinate them so 
much as romping around in a partially 
demolished building. In an effort to 
provide our project children with a 
safe opportunity to use more imagina 
tion in their play, I decided to try a 
variation of the old wall.” 

The devices already mentioned are 
later variations of the “dodger,” result- 
ing from its overwhelming popularity 
with the project’s child population. 
Other variations are the tunnel slide 
(top of first column), made by tilting 
a lencth of 36-inch sewer pipe on a 
concrete base; the “foxhole” (under- 
neath the “toadstool”), a hollow con- 
crete cylinder with cut-out side open- 
ings and concrete legs; a real stretch 
of railroad track (bottom, right); and 


‘a number of combinations using pol- 


ished lovs (center column, bottom). 

Comments on the Danish “skram- 
mellegeplads” that came to the Jour- 
NAL from other housing managers 
ranged from the highly enthusiastic 
to the slightly less receptive. 


Hugh Wing Says... 


Hugh Wing, manager of S. J. Her- 
man Gardens, 2150-unit low-rent proj- 
ect operated by the Detroit Housing 
Commission, writes: 


“ 


... IT have many times facetiously 
argued that. housing projects should 
have exactly this kind of playground; 
but I never imagined that anyone 
would have the audacity to try one... 

“Seriously, such a playground seems 
to be needed for children. Urban life 


restricts the natural impulses of chil- 
dren at almost every point. . . . The 
myth that baseball and football—or 
even Jungle Jims and slides—satisfy 
all the hunger of childhood betrays 
the shallowness of our understanding. 
Children desperately need some place 
where they can dig, tinker, and be 
destructive at will, without reference to 
the taboos and precepts of grown 
ups. P 
“The most glorious period for the 
children in Herman Gardens was dur 
ing the first days of occupation when 
the houses were finished and nothing 
else was. Scattered about over the 
playgrounds were piles of top soil and 
waste dirt 20 feet high in some cases. 
Nobody cared if the kids gathered 
waste boards and built sheds or if 
they dug trenches or foxholes; and 
the fun they had winter and summer 
climbing up and down the steep sides 
of the hills of top soil was far beyond 
any experience they have had 
since. ; 

“The ingenious thing about the 
‘skrammellegeplads’ is the surround 
ing fence, which guarantees privacy 
from the adults for the children—and 
which likewise guarantees to the 
adults that they do not have to look 
at the terrific mess the children create 
when left to themselves. 

“I feel certain that this kind of 
playground would meet the deepest 
needs of children, physically, emo 
tionally, and mentally.” 


Virginia Hedges Says . . . 


From Virginia Hedges, manager of 
802-unit low-rent Aliso Village, Hous- 
ing Authority of the City of Los 
Angeles, comes the following: 

“. . . T have discussed this innova- 
tion with the recreation director and 
he is at a loss to know whether ‘it 
would take hold’ here on our play- 
ground. We have no innovations or 
special kinds of natural play devices 
on our playground. We have found 
the usual ‘mechanized’ type of play 
equipment such as swings, slides, base- 
ball diamond, and basketball quite 
satisfactory.” 

Paul Rose Says . . . 

Paul Rose, manager of the Housing 
Authority of the City of Fort Worth’s 
Ripley Arnold Place, 250-unit low- 
rent project, writes: 

“. . . The children of . Ripley 
Arnold Place have been provided with 
a large enclosed area on the north 
(Continued column three, page 239) 
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RENT DELINQUENCY — ITS PREVENTION OR CURE 


PRIVATE AGENCY COLLECTS FROM 
FORMER TENANTS FOR DETROIT LHA 
Although it has a near-perfect rent 
collection record of 99.85 per cent, the 
Detroit Housing Commission retains 
a private collection agency to catch 
up with tenants who have skipped 
out from under outstanding accounts. 
The Commission turns over to the 
collection agency those accounts still 
unpaid by tenants who have moved out 
of town and are particularly difficult 
to locate and prosecute. The collection 
agency works on a contingent fee basis 
(the fee depending on the collection 
results). A monthly report of the Com- 
mission sets the amount of its out- 
standing rent accounts at $37,000 as 
of December 1948, stating that this 
sum represents legitimate debts most 
of the former tenants are able to pay. 


PUGET SOUND AREA LHA’S SHARE 
DATA ON UNDESIRABLE TENANTS 
As a protection against renting to 
tenants already known as bad risks 
financially or otherwise, and to estab- 
lish a possible source of information 
on the whereabouts of rent-delinquent 
former tenants, seven housing authori- 
ties in the Puget Sound area cooperate 
with each other by sharing information 
on former project residents. 
According to the Seattle Housing 
Authority’s Manual of Operations, 
housing project managers forward to 
cooperating authorities the names of 
former tenants who fit into either of 
the following classes: (1) those with 
an unpaid account of $10 or more 
whose addresses are unknown and 
who may still be in the Puget Sound 
area; (2) those who have a record of 
nuisance, vandalism, or other misde- 
meanors sufficiently serious to make 


them undesirable for any housing 
project. 
Identifying information goes to 


each authority on mimeographed form 
cards bearing the tenant's name, his 
wife’s name, move-in and move-out 
dates, and an indication as to whether 
the tenant is a rent delinquent or is 
undesirable for another reason. This 
card also carries the manager’s name 
and telephone number so that a ques- 
tioning authority may contact him to 
obtain complete details on each case. 

Similar information cards received 
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by the Seattle Authority from any of 
the other six authorities are kept in 
an alphabetical file for a four-month 
period. New applications for housing 
are routinely checked against the file. 
When an applicant turns up who has 
previously vacated another authority’s 
unit, the application office contacts that 
authority, both for full information 
on which to base acceptance or rejec- 
tion of the tenant’s current applica- 
tion and, if he is a rent delinquent, 
to inform the other authority of his 
present address and employment for a 
follow-up on his outstanding debt. 

Authorities from the following cities 
and counties in Washington partici- 
pate in the information-sharing sys- 
tem: Anacortes, Bremerton, Clallam 
County, Everett, King County, Ren- 
ton, Seattle, and Tacoma. 


EVICTION STAYED FOR 100 TENANTS 
THROUGH MANAGEMENT AID 

The South Portland (Maine) Hous- 
ing Authority managed to stay evic- 
tions for more than 100 of its tenants 
during 1948 by assisting them in find- 
ing help toward making rental pay- 
ments, according to the Authority’s 
annual report. 

Much of this assistance was obtained 
from cooperative local organizations 
such as the Portland and South Port- 
land Welfare Departments, the Red 
Cross, the American Legion Relief As- 
sociation, the State of Maine Welfare 
Departments, banks, lending institu- 
tions, and willing private persons. Get- 
ting payment speeded up on_ sub- 
sistence allowances, pensions, unem- 
ployment checks and insurance bene- 
fits was the only help needed in many 
cases. In others, familiarizing unem- 
ployed tenants with the claim-filing 
process necessary to obtain unemploy- 
ment compensation solved the problem. 

The Authority cites the following 
two examples as typical of tenants’ 
needing assistance in keeping their 
rent records straight: 

A notice to vacate brought a de- 
serted and rent-delinquent wife into 
the rental office with her problem: her 
strayed husband was not keeping up 
the $23 weekly payments the court 
had ordered him to make toward the 
family’s support. The Authority im- 
mediately trusteed the husband’s 


wages, securing both the overdue rent 
and the weekly payments for the wife. 

One delinquent tenant was plagued 
financially by seasonal unemployment 
plus heavy expenses involved in caring 
for a sick and aged mother. Contacts 
made by the Authority with the proper 
medical agency made public funds 
available for the mother’s care and re- 
lieved the tenant of the too-heavy 
burden. 

The Authority's 1948 rent records 
show a credit of $42.68 for its four 
war housing projects, totaling 974 
dwelling units. The favorable balance 
was made possible by the successful 
collection of outstanding accounts 
from previous years. Sending collec- 
tion letters, serving three-day notices, 
personal visits by an attorney, taking 
the case to court, and final eviction 1s 
the order of steps taken by the Authori- 
ty in its rent collection efforts. A total 
of ten evictions were carried out in 
1948. 


TENANT ASSOCIATION FUNDS USED 
TO AID RENT-DELINQUENT TENANTS 

When unavoidable sickness or acci- 
dent makes it impossible for a project 
resident of- the Housing Authority of 
the City of Wilmington, North Caro- 
lina, to keep up his rent payments— 
and there is no closer source of help— 
funds obtained by the project’s tenant 
association are made available to help 
ease the tenant over the financial hump. 
Such funds are usually obtained by 
the association through benefit dances 
and similar affairs. If money from this 
source is not available, the problem is 
taken to a public’ or private welfare 
agency. 

Giving assistance in solving tenants’ 
financial difficulties is one of the 
measures that have enabled the Wil- 
mington Authority to maintain a 100. 
per cent rent collection record for 68 
consecutive months, according to the 
Authority’s monthly report for May. 

The Authority considers always 
knowing the outstanding debit balance 
of tenant accounts as one of the most 
essential factors in the collection of 
rents, the report states. Three times 
monthly, or oftener, project managers 
turn in to the central office itemized 
statements for tenants having outstand- 
ing debit balances. 
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Is Maintenance a Management Function? 


The following comments by both 
maintenance and management special- 
ists, from both public and _ private 
housing organizations, are in answer 
to a question raised in the June Jour- 
NAL OF Hovusine through a “Letter to 
the Editors” from Ellis Ash, Director 
of Management, Housing Authority of 
Baltimore City. Mr. Ash asked why 
the JourNnaL titles one of its sections 
“Construction and Maintenance.” He 
said: “You violate one of the most im- 
portant principles with which manage- 
ment is concerned in tossing mainte- 
nance in with construction. Why not 
treat maintenance as a sub-section of 
management?” 


JAMES W. GAYNOR, 
Director of Management, New York City 
Housing Authority : 

The perennial argument of manage- 
ment vs. maintenance has now become 
an eternal triangle with development 
in the third corner. If maintenance 
were clearly defined, would there be 
any question where it belongs in the 
organization structure? Maintenance 
is management, just as surely as rent- 
ing, collections, accounting, commu 
nity activities, and public relations are 
management. In terms of numbers of 
employees, amounts of money ex- 
pended, and scope, maintenance over- 
shadows all other management func- 
tions. 

If development has not always uti- 
lized the vast experience of mainte- 
nance in the selection of material and 
equipment, it should do so. This con- 
sideration, however, does not mean 
that the function of maintenance 
should be assigned to the development 
department. Management, including 
maintenance, begins where develop- 
ment leaves off. As we see it, develop- 
ment ends with completion of con- 
struction and, then, if not before, 
management including maintenance, 
begins. 

The maintenance function varies in 
scope with the type of structures, equip- 
ment, and the extent of tenant main- 
tenance. There are sound arguments 
for central maintenance and decentral- 
ized maintenance or a combination of 
both. We prefer the greatest possible 
decentralization consistent with cen- 
tralized purchasing and accounting. 
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We also prefer to place the entire re- 
sponsibility for managing a project 
with the project manager. The man- 
ager who is a competent administrator 
should experience no difficulty in carry 
ing out the maintenance function, 
even though he must rely, almost com- 
pletely, upon the maintenance super- 
intendent to furnish the 
“know how.” 


technical 


ARTHUR G. LONG, 

Deputy Executive Director, Housing 
Authority of the City and County of 
San Francisco 

The San Francisco Housing Au- 
thority has developed its organizational 
pattern primarily on the basis that its 
operations involve three fundamental 
elements—people, dollars, and “things.” 
Both our organizational structure and 
the selection of personnel reflect this 
fundamental concept. 

The decision as to whether or not 
a particular maintenance operation 
shall fall within the jurisdiction of our 
Management Division or of our Plan 
ning and Construction Division rests 
upon the dominance of one or another 
of the three basic elements. In our 
opinion, those maintenance activities 
that result from service requests made 
by the tenants and the routine main- 
tenance of grounds are primarily a 
tenant relations or “people” function, 
whereas such matters as interior and 
exterior painting and programmed 
work of one kind or another on the 
physical plant are primarily related to 
the dealing with “things.” 

Our maintenance activities are, 
therefore, divided between our Man- 
agement Division, which handles the 
routine matters bringing our personnel 
into the closest contact with our ten- 
ants, and our Planning and Construc- 
tion Division, whose principal respon- 
sibility has to do with the technical 
application of engineering principles 
to the physical aspect of our opera- 
tion. 

It is a further policy of this Au- 
thority that the maintenance personnel 
operating within the jurisdiction of 
the Management Division shall con- 
stitute a rather stable crew of men 
devoted to the handling of long-range 
predictable maintenance operation sub- 
ject to schedule. Our Planning and 


Construction Division has a nucleus of 


personnel trained and equipped to 
handle the irregular, unexpected tem 
porary programs and the number of 
employees fluctuates widely upon de- 
mand by the addition of per diem 
employees. There is by design a high 
degree of stability in Management's 
maintenance personnel and an equally 
high degree of flexibility in Planning 
and Construction personnel. 


E. E. BURKHARD, 
Vice-President, Roy Wenzlick & 
Company of New York, Inc. 

As to the make-up of the Journal 

there construction, maintenance, and 
management each merit their own de- 
partments. Both the National Real 
Estate Journal and Buildings and 
Building Management keep these re 
spective subjects separate. Space limi- 
tation precludes the marshalling of 
for this make-up, which 
seems so obvious to me. Just imagine 


argument 


an editor slovenly enough to dish up 
a melange of the three subjects! Visu 
alize a page of the JouRNAL containing 
a variety of news items: first one about 
a new type of brick, next reporting 
the perfect rent collection 
the Housing Authority of Utopia, fol- 
lowed by a description of the method 
used to eradicate the 
the Pied Piper project or the means 


record of 


vermin trom 
used to prevent the corrosion of piping 
that has proved so successful in Damp 
Hollow! 


Administratively? Ah, there’s a cat 
of another color. As to whether main 
tenance should be considered subsidi 
ary to management, or a division in 
the management department, as our 
friend Jimmie Durante 


“INdubitably.” 


Management constitutes the overall 


would | say: 


control and authority, responsible for 
every activity, function, and phase in- 
volved in the administration, operation, 
and maintenance of a housing proj 
ect, industrial plant, skyscraper, apart 
ment house, railroad, or any other en 
tity of that nature. Any other method 
of administration would result in an 
archy. Were maintenance on an equal 
basis with management—that is, not 
subordinate to it—naturally the chief 
maintenance officer would rank equaily 
with the manager. Conflict and con- 
fusion would be the end result. Man- 
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agement makes the budget, manage- 
ment is responsible for the operation 
of the project within that budget; 
consequently, all other activities—ac- 
counting, tenant relations, rent collec- 
tion, legal, operating, and (as well) 
maintenance must remain accountable 


to management. 

Maintenance, neither in the JouRNAL 
or Housine, nor in the actual field of 
operations, should be “tossed” in with 
construction. Mr. Ash is right about 
that. Construction puts up housing. 
Maintenance keeps it from falling 
down. Complete industries are built 
around each. It’s the use, not the 
material. Brick, for instance. To erect 
a brick wall is construction. To keep 
it free of efflorescence and watertight, 
that’s maintenance. This statement 
applies to almost every product used 
in the physical structure. 


CASPIAN S. HOLT, 
Maintenance Superintendent, Portsmouth 
Redevelopment and Housing Authority 

Maintenance is a function of man- 
agement. Management is predicated 
upon the existence of houses—attrac- 
tive, reasonably well built houses, with 
electric wiring and plumbing systems 
—predicated even upon groups of 
these houses, with yards, play areas, 
community buildings, etc. It is es- 
sential to keep these houses and facili- 
ties habitable and in good repair or 
they will become unrentable and the 
entire undertaking will terminate. It 
is necessary also to keep them neat 
appearing, attractive, pleasant places 
to live to accomplish one phase of the 
rehabilitation of low-income, slum en- 
vironed tenants—that of instilling in 
them an appreciation of and desire 
for the better things of life, to make 
of them better citizens in the com- 
munity. 

To do these two things—keep in 
good repair and keep attractive, and 
to do them economically—is the work 
of maintenance. To see that they are 
done economically, is the responsibility 
of management. 

Development is subsidiary to both 
management and maintenance. Hous- 
ing is initiated, planned, and designed 
by management and should be checked 
and inspected by maintenance. All are 
closely allied and for efficient opera- 
tion must be well coordinated. 

However, in the JourNnat or Hovs- 
1NG such relationships do not exist and 
it seems to me that, all three fields of 
operation being important components 
of “housing,” each is of sufficient im- 
portance to merit a classification of 
its own. 
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HAMILTON VOCDES, 
Director of Project Development, 
The Philadelphia Housing Authority 

First of all, I am opposed, like Mr. 
Ash, to the Journat heading “Con- 
struction and Maintenance.” The na- 
tional Maintenance Committee of 
NAHO last year suggested that main- 
tenance should have a separate head- 
ing, namely, “Operations and Main- 
tenance.” Under this heading you 
would then list any maintenance prob- 
lems as well as operation methods, 
etc., etc. 

Construction is usually thought of 
as a phase of development and in my 
opinion the heading “Operations and 
Maintenance” is far more descriptive 
and preferable to “Construction and 
Maintenance.” 


I likewise feel that it would be in- 
valuable to many maintenance per- 
sonnel if the Operations and Main- 
tenance section could be so printed that 
it could be removed from each monthly 
JOURNAL. 


Although I am in favor of different 
JouRNAL sections for management and 
maintenance, nevertheless I recognize 
the fact that management must, on the 
project level, control the operations of 
maintenance. On the administrative 
level I feel that maintenance is every 
bit as important as management, as 
proper maintenance is of tremendous 
importance in the appearance of a 
project, the morale of tenants and staff, 
and to the financial standing of the 
project. However, after the responsi- 
bilities of management and mainte- 
nance have been properly determined 
at the administrative level, then it is up 
to management at the project level to 
see that such directives are enforced. 
All factors of a housing project, such 
as rent collection, resident aides, tenant 
activities, maintenance, etc., must be 
directly responsible to management and 
management, in its turn, must be re- 
sponsible for the satisfactory function- 
ing of all of its component parts at 
the project. 


JAMES C. DOWNS, JR. 
Editor, 
Institute of Real Estate Management 

I am delighted to add my own to a 
series of views that you apparently 
plan to present in answer to the ques- 
tion posed in your June issue by Ellis 
Ash of Baltimore, Maryland: “Why 
not treat maintenance as a subsection 
of management?” 

It would appear to me that there is 
no room for controversy on this sub- 
ject, since throughout the history of 
both private and public housing man- 





agement, maintenance has been a sub- 
sidiary activity .to the management 
field. Schools of property management 
and housing management have almost 
always contained lectures and studies 
of maintenance and virtually all of the 
text material on the subject of man- 
agement includes maintenance as a 
part of the course of study. 

Purely aside from the historical and 
traditional concept, any logical con- 
sideration of organization practice in 
the operation of business should place 
maintenance under management rather 
than under construction or develop- 
ment. Tenant relations in a typical 
property are to a large extent marked 
by discussions of maintenance prob- 
lems. For example, it would be im- 
possible to conceive of a property 
being well managed if the maintenance 
operations within the property were 
not efficiently and _ expeditiously 
handled. Since any failure of main- 
tenance unquestionably would result 
in a failure of management, in the 
broad sense, it is necessary that man- 
agement control and directly supervise 
maintenance in order that manage- 
ment objectives be assured. 

Whereas it is true that technical op- 
erations in the maintenance of build- 
ings require knowledge which, in 
many cases, is identical with that em- 
ployed by people in the construction 
and development divisions of housing 
authorities, the point of view of main- 
tenance people in their employment of 
this knowledge frequently is quite dif- 
ferent from that of the construction 
people. Now it is also true that spe- 
cialists in maintenance have problems 
of a purely technical nature that are 
sometimes entirely free from the tinc- 
ture of pure management. To this end 
discussion by maintenance people and 
articles prepared for their consumption 
might properly be treated editorially in 
such a manner as to separate them 
from either management or construc- 
tion. 

In conclusion, I would vigorously 
support Mr. Ash’s proposition that 
maintenance is a division of manage- 
ment and should be thought of as a 
part of the management function. 


GERALDINE RUSSELL, 
Management Supervisor, The Hcusing 
Authority cf the City of Houston 

A most vehement no, to the ques- 
tion: “Is maintenance an independent 
function—separate and distinct from 
management and development?” 

I'll admit, in our present manage- 
ment program planning, it frequently 
appears that management and main- 
(Continued column three, page 236) 
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The following descriptions are not to be regarded as endorsements 
by the Association of these products or pieces of equipment. Any 
organization or individual desiring to make trial installations or 
use of any of these items or materials may wish to write to the 
Engineering Section of the Public Housing Administration, where 
there may be official government test information on file or where 
installations may have been made on which data would be furnished. 


FIVE-IN-ONE FUSE HAS FIVE 
TIMES NORMAL FUSE LIFE 





The H-R Electric Plug Fuse has five 
individual fuses built into one holder, 
reducing the bothersome fuse-chang- 
ing job to a simple twist of the wrist 
that brings a new fuse into working 
position. The complete fuse plug has 
two parts: an outer glass shell and an 
inner unit containing five separate fuse 
links regular intervals 
around the circular plug. A bronze 
spring acts as contact and also holds 
the working fuse in place. 





spaced at 


Another advantage claimed for the 
H-R Electric Plug Fuse is that it is 
designed with a “time lag.” Under an 
overload of current the fuse will not 
blow out immediately, but will take 
the overload for a safe period of time 
to accommodate the heavier flow of 
current demanded when an electric 
appliance is first turned on. 

Manufactured in a 15 ampere size 
only, the complete plug is available 
for 23 cents; additional inner units 
cost 15 cents, with 40 per cent dis- 
counts for quantity orders. Made by 
the H-R_ Electric Company, 5401 
Miller Road, Dearborn, Michigan. 


METAL PRIMER ALLOWS TWO COATS 
- OF PAINT IN SAME DAY 
, Tremco Quick Drying Chromated 
| Metal Primer is a new finish that is 
said to dry fast enough to permit the 
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application of two coats of paint to a 
metal surface in one day. The prim- 
ing coat reportedly dries to touch in 
10 minutes, may be handled in 20 
minutes, and can be re-coated in 30 
minutes to an hour. 
conditions of temperature and humid 
with 
strong solvents—there is said to be no 
lifting or 


Under average 


ity—even coatings containing 
danger of the 
blistering. 

The Metal Primer and one finish 
coat are said to provide a tough but 
flexible film, similar to the Bakelite 
coating used on aircraft, for full anti 
rust protection and maximum life. 
The Primer sticks to light metals 
as well as to steel and is resistant to 
salt spray, 
atmosphere. 


primer’s 


moisture, and _ corrosive 

The Primer is said to be especially 
valuable on jobs where scaffolding or 
staging is required since two coats can 
be applied with one swinging of the 
scaffold for savings in labor costs. 
Steel sash that needs reconditioning 
with a primer coat can be glazed about 
an hour following the application of 
the Chromated Primer. 

The paint comes in red and gray 
colors and can be applied by either 
brush or spray. Made by the Tremco 
Manufacturing Company, 8701 Kins- 
man Road, Cleveland, Ohio. 


RAZOR-SHARP LAWN EDGER CIVES 
SIDEWALK GRASS A CLEAN TRIM 

Lawns that are frayed around the 
edges with straggling grass that man- 
ages to escape the most persistent of 
mowers can be well groomed with a 
minimum of effort with the Bell Lawn 
Edger pictured above. The Edger’s 48- 
inch handle and razor blade cutting 
edges are said to make putting the 
finishing touches to a newly cut lawn 
easy. All the operator has to do is 
guide the Edger along the areas to be 
trimmed—no tiresome stooping to cut 
grass by hand. 

The Edger accomplishes two opera- 
tions at the same time: it cuts the 
ragged grass and it digs a one-half 


inch deep draining ditch between the 
grass and the sidewalk. 

Two single-edged razor blades shave 
off the grass. The razors fit into op 
posite sides of an upright triangular 
metal plate, with their cutting edges 
lined up with the plate’s edges. The 
apex of the triangle is attached to 
the base of the Edger. Thus the two 
remaining triangle 
stand up like “ears” 


corners of the 
and guide the 
grass into the path of the razor as 
the Edger moves along. 


To cut away the dirt for a drainage 
gutter, one side of the Edger’s base is 
bent to a half-inch depth. The flat 
surface of the base rests on the flat 
surface of the sidewalk, while the bent 
edge reaches down between the side 
walk and the grass, cutting the ground 
as the Edger moves along, by means 





SINK INSERTS OF 
STAINLESS STEEL- 


the simple, low-cost remedy for 
cracked and leaking CEMENT 


wash and dish sinks. 


Ease of installation and small 
initial cost may help YOU over 


come the 


“CEMENT” sink 


maintenance problem. 


Hundreds of satisfactory instal- 
lations in western housing units. 


Write today for details—photo- 
graphs and specifications on re- 


quest. 
HAFEY 
AIR CONDITIONING 
COMPANY 


2828 San Pablo Avenue 
San Pablo, California 





Chrysler Airtemp Parts Distributor 
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of its sharpened point. The handle 
pivots backward and forward. 

Easily replaceable blades make a 
keen cutting edge possible at all times 
without sharpening. Average use 
calls for a new set of blades every 
few months. 

The Edger is made of heavy gauge 
steel and retails for $2.95. Manu- 
factured by the Commercial Manufac- 
turing Company, 1328 North Halsted 
Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


ALUMINUM SCREENING KEEPS OUT 
HEAT AND BUGS, LETS AIR IN 

















The new Kaiser Aluminum Shade 
Screening pictured above does double 
summer window duty by screening 
out the heat as well as insects, to keep 
interior temperatures down a repoited 
15 degrees on the hottest days. The 
screening is made of tiny (.988 inch 
wide) aluminum louvers slanted to 
turn back the sun’s heat rays while 
letting in air and light. The louvers 
are spaced 1/18 inch apart and permit 
clear visibility. 

Made by punching coiled sheets of 
high-strength aluminum alloy, the 
screening is resistant to corrosion by 
salt air, industrial fumes, and smoke. 
Each louvered row is separated by a 
narrow strip of uncut metal. The per- 
manent blue-green finish will not stain 
and does not have to be repainted. 

Standard widths of 24, 26, 30, 32, 
and 42 inches in 50- and 100-foot rolls 
are available, with other sizes obtain- 
able on special order. Manufactured 
by Permanente Products Company, 
Kaiser Building, Oakland 12, Cali- 
fornia. 


COIN WASHER FOR APARTMENTS 
HAS ALL STANDARD FEATURES 

For efficient handling of the mul- 
tiple-dwelling washday problem, the 
General Electric Company has put out 
two new automatic washers. The ma- 
chines are claimed to be of sturdy 
enough construction to take the hard 
use that comes with the job of turn- 
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ning out clean clothes for many fami- 
lies—and at the same time they con- 
tain all the features of a standard 
washer. 


The controls on the washers are 
designed so that the complete wash, 
rinse, and damp-dry cycle takes only 
35 minutes. There is no chance of 
any single operation being repeated, 
since the control dial rotates in only 
one direction. Holding up to nine 
pounds of assorted dry clothes, the 
machines are completely automatic, 
with three-way cleaning action: soak- 
ing, flexing, and rubbing. Water 
temperature may be set for warm or 
hot. Eleven hundred and forty revo- 
lutions per minute do the damp-drying 
job. Minimum vibration eliminates 
the need for bolting down. 

One of the new models has a built- 
in coin meter that can be set to 
take any coin or combination of coins; 
the other model does not have the coin 
meter attachment. 

Thirty-six inches high, 27 inches 
wide, and 27 inches deep, the wash- 
ers are made of rust-resistant steel 
finished in white baked enamel. Both 
machines come with a 90-day war- 
ranty against defective materials and 
workmanship on the entire washer and 
coin meter plus a nine-month protec- 
tion plan on the sealed-in driving 
mechanism. Made by General Elec- 
tric, Bridgeport 2, Connecticut. 


SUPPLY KIT CONTAINS ALL ITEMS 
FOR ON-SPOT FAUCET REBUILDING 











The maintenance man called out to 
repair a leaky faucet can take his 
stockroom with him for on-the-spot 
servicing if he has the No. 100 Giant 
Handy Andy plumbing kit pictured 
above. The Handy Andy kit houses 


1080 parts for complete rebuilding ot 
faucets and valves. The kit is a sturdy, 
compartmented steel case with locking 
cover and carrying handle for easy 
transportation. The kit assortment in- 
cludes a properly balanced stock, 
ranging through all necessary sizes of 
bibb washers, top bibb gaskets, friction 
rings, and bonnet nut packings. With 
the proper part in the proper size 
always available, there’s no need to 
take time out for trips to the supply 
shop for missing parts. Nor will there 
be inadequate repair jobs resulting 
when the wrong part is used as a 
makeshift. Made by the J. A. Sexauer 
Manufacturing Company, Inc., 2503- 
05 Third Avenue, New York City 51. 

See page 238 for Sexauer advertise- 
ment of Sexauer “Precision Tools.” A 
catalog of the 2300 Sexauer parts and 
tools is offered to JourNAL readers free 
of charge. Address requests for the 
catalog to the address noted in the 
above paragraph. 








iS MAINTENANCE 
MANAGEMENT?— 

(Continued from page 234) 
tenance “far from being one, have 
oftimes no connection,” but there can 
be no successful management program 
without maintenance. What is man- 
agement—the protection of an invest- 
ment. In public housing, we consider 
our investment not only in terms of 
dollars and cents but in the lives of 
our residents. We can not protect any 
part of this investment unless main- 
tenance and management are constant- 
ly striving to attain one goal—good 
management at minimum costs. 

Maintenance is not only a device for 
effective management in dollars and 
cents expenditures but it is also a very 
necessary tool in family rehabilitation. 
Look at the picture realistically. Some 
of our families are maintenance haz- 
ards. They must be trained not only 
to take care of property but why 
property should be maintained. If the 
manager knows nothing about main- 
tenance and is not interested in this 
so-called separate and distinct func- 
tion, then he has failed to prepare his 
excess income resident for the private 
housing market. 

Management and maintenance are 
two closely correlated units of the man- 
agement machine. They frequently 
may have divergent viewpoints on 
best problem solutions and debate 
on these points of view is healthy. 
However, there can be no permanent 
cleavage between maintenance and 
management. 
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TENANT EXPRESSES APPRECIATION OF HER MANAGER 

(Editor's note: The following letter came to the JouRNAL 
as the only response to a. form letter that went out to 
eight tenants across the country asking them to submit 
“Hints to the Housing Manager” for Journar publication. 
It was suggested to these tenants that they were probably 
aware of some management service or attitude that could 
be improved—that here was their chance, anonymously, 
to get their point of view expressed to their managers. It 
is felt to have some significance that not a single tenant 
took advantage of this opportunity to air a “gripe” —that 
the only reply was one in high praise of management.) 


Here are the reasons why I think our manager comes 
as near perfection as one can expect in his position. I 
will group the reasons under three headings. 

1—The approach he makes to the tenants—Generally 
speaking, his approach is courteous, thoughtful, and con- 
siderate. He makes a real effort to put himself in our 
shoes. Specifically, his response to tenants’ complaints and 
suggestions is prompt and open. Matters are not postponed 
indefinitely. They are not evaded. If he refuses to act upon 
a complaint or a suggestion, he makes an effort to give 
intelligible reasons for not doing so. The Tenants’ Council 
is not ignored. Since he has been with us, he has not 
missed a meeting. He participates actively and tactfully. 
He stays for the social part of the meeting and “visits 
around.” He presents the tenants’ viewpoint to the city- 
wide Housing Authority conscientiously and ably. This 
attribute, I feel, is most important and significant. 

2—The approach he makes to pressing community prob- 
lems—Generaly speaking, he displays considerable tenacity 
and considerable skill in the type of strategy necessary in 
the situation. Specifically, he has met longstanding and 
acute problems head-on. He has secured better police pro- 
tection for school crossings and temporary barriers in one 
instance. 

Certain boys’ groups sponsored by a very responsible 
and reputable community agency had been refused use 
of the project facilities by the previous administration 
because of a certain amount of breakage. The present 
manager encourages their use of the facilities and is actively 
working with the groups’ leadership to overcome the 
tendencies to breakage. 

The trampling feet of hordes of children have long 
inhibited lawns. Our new manager has fathered an or- 
ganization known as “The Junior Lawn Patrol.” Recrea- 
tion in the form of a monthly, and free, program of 
motion pictures is combined with education in the form 
of a brief talk concerning the necessity for staying off 
lawns until they have grown sufficiently. 

A grievous lighting problem has long been with us. 
Project streets and areaways have been much darker than 
the surrounding neighborhood. The Housing Authority 
previously informed us that improvement was out of the 
question—impossible both technically and financially. 
Present management has removed both the technical and 
financial barriers. Experiments have been made with several 
types of lighting. A new system is gradually being installed 
that is more adequate and that is also $500 per annum 
cheaper than the previous blanket of darkness that covered 
us. 
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3—The approach he makes to specifically administrative 
details—Generally speaking, things seem to go smoothly 
and efficiently. Specifically, office routine is handled rapidly 
and efficiently. Changes in income affecting rents are acted 
upon quickly and fairly. 

The maintenance program has been organized to make 
for efficient use of time by maintenance employees. This 
move shows in clean streets and walks, clean incinerater 
structures, and considerable help with lawns and fences 
where needed. This approach works in connection with a 
re-activated and, this year, much more effective program 
for encouraging tenants to plant gardens and seed lawns. 

Flats are allocated equitably in relation to the size of 
the family. 

A plan had been worked out previously to allow mothers 
who receive allotments from the State Aid to Dependent 
Children program-—-women whose incomes are quite mea- 
ger—to pay their rent in semi-monthly installments. 
Although this procedure has been changed now, it is 
still true that if the women wish, they can build up a rent 
credit with small monthly installments—which enables 
them in case of necessity to forego rent payments for a 
month or so, as they have funds already on hand. 

So here is what I believe to be a threefold recipe for 
a good housing manager. 

Mrs. Rose Wood, Chicago 


“BATTLE OF THE SLUMS II" IS ON — CAN NAHO LEAD? 

Haver't you heard there is a war on? Battle of the Slums 
II is about to begin. The question at the moment is: “Will 
housing officials and their national association be too little 
and too late?” This year’s NAHO annual meeting should 
be built around the theme The Job Ahead and all the sub- 
heads of housing should face in this direction. I do not 
mean, however, to give the planners the whole show and 
freeze out, for example, the management boys. But I would 
suggest that all discussions be pointed toward the job ahead. 
For example, the management boys should discuss such 
topics as “Management experience as a basis for better site 
planning—for better unit planning—for better selection of 
materials and equipment.” 


This year of 1949 is not the year to set up the conven- 
tional humdrum program that is primarily an excuse for 
getting away from home and spending some time with your 
old cronies from other cities. This is the year to have a 
bang-up, good convention . OF no convention at all. 
The real doer guys in housing will be up to their ears 25 
hours a day planning their programs, arguing with archi- 
tects, arguing with politicians, arguing with federal agen- 
cies, etc., etc., trying to get the job done at home. They 
will have no time for idle chatter and social pleasantries 
with old friends. In fact, they will not even come to the 
annual meeting unless it is bang-up, good—unless the time 
invested will pay dividends in time saved at home by 
providing real aid in solving their pressing current problems. 
This service the meeting must be set up to provide—unless 
NAHO will be satisfied with attendance by only the theorists 
and academicians. 

Richard L. Steiner, Baltimore 
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CONGRATULATIONS TO THE JOURNAL OF HOUSING 
It is a happy occasion for all friends of the JourNAL oF 
Housine to find that their own opinions of its excellence are 
recognized and endorsed by competent judges in the field 
of journalism and advertising. Hearty congratulations on 
the receipt of the “Award of Merit” for the special issue 
and further congratulations for the consistent excellence 
of all issues of the JourNAL. 
Lawrence M. Cox, President of NAHO 


I am happy to add my congratulations to you and your 
associates who earned the award for the November 1947 
issue of the Journat or Hovusinc. Where excellent per- 
formance is the rule, I think, we are inclined to look upon 
good work as commonplace. 

I have done what I am sure many other readers will do 
or would like to do—pulled the November 1947 issue from 
the library files and reviewed our copy with reawakened 
interest. I think many other issues were equally meritorious. 

Again congratulations and best wishes. 


]. A. Fowler, Memphis 


The June issue of the JourNAL was received today. Con- 
gratulations on your award for editorial excellence ; 
I am glad to see that the advertising is increasing. I think 
we could use a lot more of it, don’t you? 


N. H. Dosker, Louisville 


It did my heart good to see that the JourNaL oF Housinc 
received an Editorial Excellence Award for Institutional 
and Professional Papers 1949. It is always nice when another 
group backs up your own feelings. . . . If every one of our 
staff members read our JouRNAL from cover to cover each 
month, they would be much better informed on professional 
housing practices than they are at the present time. 

Each month I think you have reached the top but each 
issue continues to be better than the last. Keep up the 
good work. 

Geraldine C. Russell, Houston 


I was very pleased to read in the current issue of JouRNAL 
oF Hovusinec that your efforts have been rewarded by an 
award of merit by the magazine /ndustrial Marketing. Al- 
though my opinion fades beside such a distinguished award, 
I too would like to congratulate you on the excellent job 
you and your associates are doing. 

F. F. Field, Ottawa, Canada 


I wish to congratulate the staff of the JournaL on the 
award received for 1948. This award is well merited 
since the JourNAL is one of the finest magazines I know. 

Anatole A. Solow, Washington, D.C. 


SANITARY, PUBLIC HEALTH ENGINEERS POLLED 

The American Public Health Association, in cooperation 
with the National Security Resources Board, is preparing 
a roster of sanitary and public health engineer citizens of 
the United States. This roster, to a great extent, will supple- 
ment and bring up to date the roster prepared by the 
War Manpower Commission. Its uses will be manifold 
but the immediate interest of the National Security Re- 
sources Board in such a roster is to provide a means by 
which trained sanitary and public health engineers can 
be assured of proper utilization of their professional train- 
ing should another national emergency arise. The En- 
gineering Section Project of the American Public Health 
Association is directly responsible for the collection of data 
and preparation of the roster. 
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The definition of a sanitary engineer prepared by the 
National Research Council in 1943 is being used as a 
basic description of individuals who should receive and 
complete the questionnaire. Judgment as to whether or 
not the individual meets the requirements as set forth 
by the National Research Council in its definition will 
rest with each individual. The Engineering Section Project 
is not in a position to judge individual cases. 

The files of the War Manpower Commission are being 
used as a basis for a mailing list in sending out the 
questionnaires. The Surgeon General of the United States 
Army has also supplied a list of all engineers who served 
with the Sanitary Corps of the Army. These two lists are 
being amplified by information obtained from membership 
lists of several of the national engineering societies, plus 
information submitted by state sanitary engineers through 
the cooperation of the Conference of State Sanitary Engi- 
neers, by larger consulting engineers, and several other 
individuals consulted individually. It is recognized, though, 
that no single source of information is available for the 
preparation of the master mailing list. Many engineers are 
not registered with state boards of registration. Likewise, 
many are not members of national engineering organiza- 
tions. As a result, it is likely that many qualified engineers 
will not receive the questionnaire. It is important for each 
sanitary or public health engineer to act for himself in the 
matter. Any engineer who does not receive a copy of 
the questionnaire within the next two or three months 
should notify the Engineering Section Project, American 
Public Health Association, 1790 Broadway, New York. 

American Public Health Association 


THE ‘SEXAUER-SYSTEM’ 


CURES 
PLUMBING 
REPAIR 
HEADACHES 





it brings you 4-way benefits: 


1. Cuts repair time and costs. 3. Saves water and fuel. 








2. Stops makeshift jobs. 


Thousands of leading mainte- 
nance engineers have placed one, 
two, three 2nd more ‘SEXAUER- 
SYSTEMS’ in service. Saving 
untold time, trouble and ex- 
pense, this skillful assembly of 

at’d ‘SEXAUER’ Precision 

‘cools and 1,505 Triple-Wear 
Replacement Parts can be loaded 
according to your specific needs. 
It insures accurate, economical, 
on-the-spot repairs, “handing” 
the mechanic everything needed 
—in its exactly correct design 
and size—for complete faucet 
renewal, toilet and flush- 


4. Conserves valuable fixtures 


ometer repair, general repairs 
and replacement of numerous 
accessory items. 


NEW 1949 VALUABLE 

112-PAGE CATALOG 
The big, new, illustrated SEX- 
AUER’ catalog lists over 2,300 
highly specialized “SEXAUER’ 
parts and tools, advertised in The 
Saturday Evening Post and by- 
words with leading maintenance 
engineers everywhere. It's yours 
for a penny postcard. Write today. 
4. A. SEXAUER MFG. CO., INC, 
2503-05 Third Avenue, N.Y.C.,51 


SPECIALISTS IN PLUMBING AND HEATING 
MAINTENANCE MATERIALS FOR 28 YEARS 
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POSITIONS AVAILABLE 


A76, A77, SENIOR PLANNING TECHNI- 
CIAN, PLANNING TECHNICIAN — NEW 
YORK STATE 

The New York State Department of Civil 
Service announces examinations for the fol 
lowing two positions: 


A76, Senior Planning Technician—To plan 
and carry out specific field assignments, su 
pervise research, work with local officials and 
groups on planning programs, and help pre- 
pare publications on community planning and 
zoning. Must have bachelor’s degree with 
specialization in public administration, mu 
nicipal government, or zoning and planning, 
plus four years’ full-time paid experience in 
planning and zoning administration or re 
search, or a minimum of two years’ experience 
supplemented by graduate study. Thirty credit 
hours in public administration, municipal 
government, or zoning and planning may be 
substituted for one year of experience, or 30 
credit hours in political science, statistics, or 
economics, for six months’ experience. New 
York State residence aot required. Salary- 
$4110 to start: five annual increases to a 
maximum $5110. 


A77, Planning Technictan—Must have two 
years of technical experience with a municipal 
planning board, private consulting firm, or 
other governmental or private agency con 
cerned with community development or local 
regional planning. Graduate study may be 
substituted for one year of experience on same 
basis as for A76, above. New York State 
residence required for year ending September 
17, 1949. Salary—$3450-$4176. 

Examinations for both positions are sched 
uled for September 17. Applications must be 
filed by August 12. Detailed announcements 
and application blanks may be secured from 
the New York State Department of Civil 
Service in Albany, Buffalo, or 270 Broadway, 
New York City; from local offices of the 
New York State Employment Service; and 
from the NAHO office. 


A78, A79, A80, SENIOR, INTERMEDI- 
ATE, JUNIOR CITY PLANNERS— 
DETROIT 

The Detroit Civil Service Commission an- 
nounces examinations for the following posi 
tions: 


A78, Senior City Planner—To design as 
signed segments of the master plan, supervis: 
assistants, give talks on city planning, pre- 
pare progress and activity reports. Must have 
education equivalent to graduation from rec 
ognized university with specialization in city 
planning, landscape architecture, engineering 
or architecture, plus reasonable experience in 
city plan design work. Minimum age limit 
26. Salary $4700-$5895. 


A79, Intermediate City Planner—To per- 
form moderately dificult and complex work 
in an assigned phase of city planning design. 
Must have graduated from recognized uni- 
versity with specialization in city planning, 
landscape architecture, engineering, or archi 
tecture and have some experience in des‘gn 
activities, preferably in city planning. Age 
limits from 24 to 45. Salary—$3908-$4385. 
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ASO, Junior City Planner—Under super 
vision, to assist in the design activities in 
volved in the development of a master plan; 
to prepare maps, sketches, charts, and other 
illustrative material. Must have education 
equivalent to graduation from a recognized 
university with specialization in city planning, 
landscape architecture, engineering, or archi 
tecture; experience in constructing maps, 
charts, and in drafting; plus ability to pr 
pare elementary planning sketches and d 
signs. Age limits from 20 to 30. Salary 
$3139-$3590. 

Examinations to be given daily from June 
to September 6. Where necessary arrang 
ments can be made, examinations will be 
administered in cities other than Detroit. Fil 
applications at least one week prior to day 
of examination. Application blanks availabk 
trom Commission offices, 16th Floor, Water 
Board Building, 735 Randolph Street, Detroit 

26, Michigan. 


A81, A82, ADMINISTRATIVE CONSULT- 
ANT, RESEARCH ASSOCIATE— 
MIDWEST 

A Midwestern university governmental re 
search bureau announces the following posi 
tion openings: 

A81, Administrative Consultant—To pro 
vide consulting services to cities and other 
units of 
graduate 
gree. Salary 
with 30-day vacation. 

AR2, Research Associate 


ministrative research. Salary 


government; also to teach on 
seminar. Must have 
$4500 for 12 


master’s d 
month period 
To carry out ad 
$4000. 


A83, PROJECT PLANNER—MIDWEST 
Local housing authority wants project plan 
ner to imvestigate potential sites for public 
housing and redevelopment projects: deter 
mine housing market; formulate work pro 
grams for guidance of architects in des'gn of 
public housing; formulate suggested plans for 
rebuilding on redevelopment sites by privat 
‘enterprise; prepare reports: represent — the 
agency at meetings with others. Must have 
two years of college study with principal em 
phasis on city planning, housing, or urban 
redevelopment plus one year of experience of 
three years’ experience; also, experience or 
study in public administration, working 
knowledge of public records of real property, 
and working knowledge of typical state and 
federal legislation on public housing and re 
development. Age limits from 24 to 40 
Availability by the end of August. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


W91, Female, 38 years—HOUSING MAN- 
AGEMENT, TENANT SELECTION, PROJ- 
ECT SERVICES 
Housing experienc: 
years as general housing manager of two war 


includes nearly two 


housing projects totaling 205 dwelling units 
six months as manager of 400-unit war 
housing project: one and a half years as 
officer responsible for supervision of central 
application office, tenant selection, and project 
services for seven war housing projects total 








SALESMEN 
WANTED—Salesmen to call on 
housing authorities and 
sources in connection with pat 
ented organic composted fertiliz 


other 


er. This product is definitely a 
“must” for lawn building and 
soil maintenance. Real opportu 
nity to get in on the ground 
floor of something big. Address, 
Raymond Advertising Agency, 
11 Commerce Street, Newark 2, 
New Jersey. 











ing 1496 units; six months as tenant aide. 
Additional experience as UNRRA 
officer in Germany and as sales representative 
for private firm. Education—B.S., educational 


welfare 


psve hology. 


W92, Male, 42 years—HOUSING MAN.- 
AGEMENT 
Four years with regional FPHA ofhc as 


S50 


general housing manager in charge of 
war housing units, later in disposition ofhe 
Total ot 11 years in private real estat 
1 supervisor of 


2k to &O 


management as broker anc 


property ranging m= siz trom 


buildings. Education—business administra 


tion. 


PLAYGROUNDS— 
(Continued from page 231) 


side of the project with adequate ta 
cilities for softball, volley ball, and 
other games that they may want to 
Also, we 
various spots throughout 


engage in. have see-saws 
located at 
the project. Some of the children have 
unconsciously developed their own 
play places around these pieces of 
equipment and I have not objected to 
this inasmuch as the see-saws are lo 
cated so as to be clear of any trees or 
shrubbery During the summer 
the city recreation department in con 
junction with the housing authority, 
furnishes a young lady who devotes 
her full time to the supervision of the 
recreation of the children on the proj 
ect. This I have found to work out 
extremely well in that I am relieved 
of the time that I 


spend along that line, and also I feel 


would normally 
that the children derive more beneht 
from a recreation supervisor who has 
been trained in that field.” 

Since the publication of the Danish 
“skrammellegeplad” story, it has come 
to the JourNAL’s attention that similar 
playgrounds are 


experimental being 


tried out in Sweden, Norway, and 


3ritain. 
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RETHINKING URBAN REDEVELOPMENT, 
by Coleman Woodbury and Frederick A. 
Gutheim. 1949. 26 pp. $1.00. Public Ad- 
ministration Service, 1313 East Sixtieth Street, 
Chicago 37, Illinois. 

These 22 closely written pages contain an 
authoritative statement of the unsolved prob- 
lems and the unanswered questions that face 
“urban redevelopers.” But let no one approach 
this document with hopes of finding the road 
to action clearly marked. 

For 20 pages the pamphlet quite faithfully 
reports the two or even three sides to every 
question brought up for discussion at the 
May 1948 conference on “The Obstacles to 
Urban Redevelopment in American Cities.” 
The last two pages contain 18 conclusions 
that appear to be close to a consensus of 
opinion reached at the conference, although 
the authors quite properly note that this is 
not a formally approved statement by the 
members of the conference. 

The authors are to be congratulated on pro- 
ducing a reference report of the first impor- 
tance to all who have a technical interest in 
redevelopment. To say that this pamphlet will 
not be “popular literature” indicates not criti- 
cism but rather approval of the decision to 
write a brief but solidly packed “outline of 
problems and potentialities.” 

This reviewer is in complete agreement 
with the major emphasis of the writers on the 
broadened definition of “urban redevelop- 
ment” developed at the conference. There are, 
however, two points of emphasis in the con- 
clusions and one major policy question omitted 
from the conclusions that might be com- 
mented upon in this brief review. 

Of the areas that can be defined as blighted, 
there is a relatively small part in many cities 
that should be and can be cleared in the 
immediate future. On this point, Dr. Krum- 
biegel, the Milwaukee Public Health Com- 
missioner, has said: “If we concentrate all 
our energies on wiping out existing slums 
and don’t do everything in our power to save 
what we have, then blight will continue to 
advance far more rapidly than we can hope 
to clear it out.” The conclusions do refer to 
rehabilitation and conservation measures but 
without the emphasis that this part of a com- 
prehensive redevelopment program deserves. 

The authors place emphasis on the vital 
relationship between housing and _ redevelop- 
ment but mention only indirectly in th: 
summary that redevelopment includes com- 
mercial and industrial uses. Because housing 
is the predominant existing land use and th- 
probable largest single proper re-use in most 
blighted areas, it would appear that there 
is little likelihood that this relationship will 
be overlooked. On the contrary, there has 
been a very strong tendency (emphasized re- 
cently by inclusion of federal redevelopment 
legislation within a housing bill) to con- 
fuse the relationship of housing and _rede- 
velopment and to overlook the economic fact 
that industrial and commercial development 
and redevelopment must be given a_ high 
priority. 

In retrospect, it now appears that at the 
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conference and in this report insufficient at- 
tention was given to the sources of private 
and public action for redevelopment. The 
questions of where action is needed, what 
kinds of action to satisfy the public interest 
are needed, and what kinds of opposition to 
the actions proposed might be encountered 
are all given attention. But discussion of the 
vital point—who will take responsibility for 
action—has all but been omitted. There are 
implicit assumptions that private investors and 
developers and public housing authorities will 
take action—but no explanation as to why 
private groups are expected to be willing to 
invest money in redevelopment projects for 
presumably low rates of return. It is und>r- 
stood that redevelopment projects will b= 
large scale and require large amounts of 
capital but little is said of the probable social 
and political consequences of a division of 
large redevelopment areas between public 
housing developments and large-scale inv-st 
ment housing. Public housing is said to be 
the only present means we have for provid- 
ing decent and comfortable housing for 
families of low income but no emphasis is 
placed on the need to develop what may be 
new forms of entrepreneurship to reach mid- 
dle-income and perhaps even low-income 
families. 

The authors have noted that others who 
participated in the conference would prob- 
ably make a different summary of the most 
significant conclusions. This reviewer ac- 
cepts the opportunity not only to suggest 
a few amendments but also to endorse the 
report in general and the conclusions in prin 
ciple. 

Louis B. Wetmore, 
Providence Redevelopment Agency 


MARKETING PREFABRICATED HOUSES, 
by William K. Wittausch. November 1948. 
25 cents. Reprinted from Harvard Business 
Review, Gallatin House, Soldiers Field, Boston 
63, Massachusetts. 

“Prefabricated housing, frequently called 
this generation’s outstanding business oppor- 
tunity, has so far failed to achieve its potential 
stature, but it can have a tremendous impact 
on the nation’s economy if it should ‘com: 
of age,’ the author of this article says. It 
is on this premise that he analyzes the prob- 
lems confronting the industry and draws the 
conclusions that: (1) prefabricating of houses 
in a plant is a sound evolution of the applica- 
tion of industrialized methods to house build- 
ing; (2) the yearly market for new houses in 
the United States is large enough to sustain 
several manufacturers at a volume of 10,000 
or more units, which should make mass pro- 
duction both possible and economical; (3) a 
house is a consumer product that is sufficiently 
universal in use and requirements to lend 
itself to standardization of design and make 
possible integrated volume production; (4) 
the price at which the house less the land is 
to be sold must be controlled by the manu- 
facturer to the point of delivery installed on 
its site and financed on easy monthly pay- 





ments; (5) the distribution and production 
organizations must be under the same man- 
agement; (6) the amount of investment capi- 
tal required to launch house manufacturing is 
comparable to the largest business enterprises. 


RESEARCH REPORT ON CONSTRUC- 
TION METHODS, by J. T. Lendrum and 
G. C. Rettberg. 1948. 44 plano. illus., tables, 
charts. Small Homes Council, University of 
Illinois, Urbana, Illinois. 

A detailed report of a cooperative study 
in construction methods to reduce labor 
and material costs made by the Small Homes 
Council, University of Illinois, in cooperation 
with the Office of Technical Services, United 
States Department of Commerce. Three frame 
and three masonry houses of exact design 
were constructed by a variety of techniqu’s 
in order to determine what assembly meth- 
ods or combination of methods would yield 
the lowest cost structure. An accurate time- 
study was made covering all operations at 
the construction site. The combination of 
methods giving the minimum number of 
man-hours resulted in a saving of nearly 20 
per cent of the total on-job labor, with no 
special tools, mass buying, or mass assembly 
attempted. All improvements were limited 
to such techniques as could be practiced by 
a builder who constructs from one to four 
houses per year. 

The study shows that the greatest savings 
were obtained when all materials possible 
were cut from schedules and detail draw- 
ings, rather than from field measurements 
taken as the job progressed. The “single 
room” technique was used with great suc- 
cess. In this technique exterior walls and 
roof are erected first and before any in- 
terior partitions are erected, wall finish ma- 
terial, ceilings, and finish floor are installed; 
plumbing, heating, and wiring are started. 
Engineered plans are a primary requisite to 
cost reduction and selection of materials which 
lend themselves to modular construction 
methods is likewise a prerequisite. 


SCORING COMMUNITY DESIRABILITY, 
Housing Authority of the County of Cook, 
Illinois. 1949. 1 pp. plano. Available from 
Housing Authority of the County of Cook, 
33 North La Salle Street, Chicago 2, Illinois. 
The Cook County Housing Authority and 
the Real Estate Research Corporation have 
devised a scoring method for measuring com- 
munity desirability that is explained in this 
booklet. The scoring system was devised par- 
ticularly for suburban communities of Cook 
county of 25,000 population or smaller as a 
check list against the factors that the com- 
munity controls. The booklet serves an edu- 
cational purpose in pointing up to communi- 
ties what improvements and changes are 
necessary to make their community more 
desirable. For instance, the scoring on build- 
ing codes can show the community the need 
for a building code, revision of an existing 
code, or more enforcement. Although the 
scoring system was originated for suburban 
communities of Cook county, it has been 
found to be easily adapted to small communi- 
ties elsewhere, whether or not they are com- 
munities near a large metropolitan center. 
The system measures (1) the economic base 
of the community on the basis of family in- 
comes, stability, and tax support; (2) indus- 
trial blight on the basis of nuisances and 
isolated plants; (3) railroad blight on the 
basis of nuisances and development; (4) 
residential structures on the basis of obsoles- 
cence, type of development in the area, state 
of repair of the buildings, and the condition 
and number of out-buildings; (5) building 
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code; (6) zoning ordinance; (7) municipal 
improvements; (8) school system; (9) local 
transportation; (10) shopping facilities; (11) 
social-cultural amenities on the basis of 
churches, recreational and social facilities, 
and moral standards; and (12) town layout 
and plan. 


AMERICAN STANDARDS PLUMBING 
CODE, A40. 7-1949. $2.50. American Stand- 
ards Association, Inc., 70 East 45th Street, 
New York 17, New York. 

A new plumbing code establishing mini- 
mum requirements for design, installation, in 
spection, performance, and maintenance of 
plumbing systems, available for adoption by 
state and local authorities. This code was 
drafted by a committee sponsored by the 
American Public Health Association and the 
American Society of Mechanical Engineers 
under the procedure of the American Stand- 
ards Association. The code outlines the princi- 
ples to be followed in setting up a plumbing 
system and gives specific requirements. An 
appendix contains suggested regulations for 
the licensing of plumbers and plumbing work. 


DISTRICT HEATING IN AMERICAN 
HOUSING; the report of a mission to the 
United States of America, Ministry of Fuel 
and Power, National Building Studies, Spe- 
cial Report No. 7. 1949. 191 pp. 4/6d. His 
Majesty’s Stationery Office, London, England. 

Back in February of 1947, a six-man mis- 
sion traveled through the United States on 
assignment of the British Ministry of Fuel 
and Power, studying the use of so-called “‘dis- 
trict heating’—actually, in American termi- 
nology, “central heating.” Because of the 
restricted supply of coal available in England 
since the war, interest there-in more efficient 
domestic use of coal, particularly in view of 
higher consumer standards of heating and 
hot water supply, the Ministry felt the need 
for answers to such questions as: Under a 
central heating system, how will the savings 
in eliminating chimneys and coal cellers from 
individual units measure up against the cost 
of the central boiler plants and supply mains 
and the cost of employing full-time firemen 
in the boilerhouse?—Since heat can not be 
charged for on an individually metered basis, 
will lack of control encourage waste and ex- 
travagance?—-How much heat and hot water 
does the average householder require? 

Recognizing that the publicly-aided large- 
scale housing built in this country during the 
past 15 years provided almost an experimental 
laboratory for answering such questions, the 
Ministry of Fuel and Power sent a mission to 
the United States that went first to Washing- 
ton and then divided into teams and visited 
between them 80 “district heating schemes of 
different kinds.” Although they observed 
some FHA-insured garden apartments and 
other types of rental housing developments, 
as well as large office and institutional build- 
ings, the bulk of their investigations centered 
around public housing projects. The record 
of their observations and their summaries of 
comparative data collected by the Public Hous- 
ing Administration and other agencies make 
the report a valuable handbook on central 
heating plants. They examined into fuel costs, 
capital charges, reserve funds, labor charges, 
control systems, heat losses, general manage- 
ment and administration. 

A general evaluation of the public housing 
projects the mission visited was: “FPHA 
housing differs from our own in that each 
‘project’ is operated as a self-contained com- 
munity, with resident management, mainte- 
nance staff, and welfare aides. . . . The overall 
result is very successful and attractive. Most 
of the schemes convey an atmosphere of benef- 
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icient control, and the educational and recrea- 
tional facilities provided for the children are 
particularly impressive. All the tenants to 
whom we spoke were highly appreciative of 
the benefits of living in the ‘projects.’ ” 


THE COST OF HOUSE BUILDING, Ministry 
of Health. 1948. 65 pp. tables. 1 shilling, 3 
pence. His Majesty’s Stationery Office, Lon- 
don. 

A report on costs of housing in England 
and Wales made by a special committee on 
house building costs appointed by the Minis 
ter of Health. The study covers a_ brief 
history of housing production in England 
and Wales from 1919 through 1948, compares 
costs, analyzes the increases, and goes into 
the problems of labor and production, hous- 
ing contracts, new methods of construct’on, 
private enterprise building, and effects that 
high costs have had on rents and resources. 

Summarizing the study, the committee re 
ported: 

1—The typical local authority house of 
1947 cost some three and one-quarter times 
as much as its prewar counterpart and re 
quired twice as mucn labor and one-third 
more material. 

2—Since the war, the size of local authority 
houses has risen steadily. The committee rec 
ommended that policy on size and equipment 
be reviewed, since increased house size and 
more elaborate equipment have not only 
added to the cost but created additional de 
mands on scarce materials and labor—and 
the increased size is the largest item in in 
creased costs subject to government influence. 

3—The need for more two-bedroom in 
stead of three-bedroom houses should be 
studied. 

4—Wages and materials for house building 
have increased no more than wages and ma 
terials in other industries generally. since 
the war. 

5—Loss of productivity was blamed on 
material and labor shortages: effects of the 
war upon the quality of labor: overloading 
of demands on the building industry: lack 
of individual effort; and the bad weather of 
1947. 

6—Open competitive bidding is satisfac 
tory. 

7—There is no evidence that prefabricated 
or non-traditional systems of construction 
have resulted in substantial savings. 

8—There is no evidence that private en 
terprise has been able to build houses more 
economically than local authorities. However, 
private industry has achieved a faster rate of 
building than local authorities under some 
conditions. 

9—The general level of rents is much above 
the prewar level for local authority hous-s. 

10—Subsidies amount to approximately 7.5 


million pounds per year and are expected to 
increase by about 3.3 million pounds each 
year. 

11—Housing must have high priority on 
claims of national resources, but the commit 
tee recommended that in reviewing the hous 
ing program, financial implications should be 
prominently considered. 


HOUSING ACT OF 1949. Report from the 
Committee on Banking and Currency to Ac- 
company H.R. 4009. May 16, 1949. 84 pp. 
Superintendent of Documents, United States 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, 
a c 

Report of House Banking and Currency 
Committee recommending the passage of 
H.R. 4009. Includes history of the legislation, 
major subjects covered by the bill, a statement 
of housing need, statements on the five major 
provisions of the bill, section-by-section 


analysis of the bill as amended, and changes 
in existing law required by the bill. The 
minority report by Representative Frederick 
C. Smith is included. 


HOUSING ACT OF 1949, HEARINGS BE- 
FORE THE COMMITTEE ON BANKING 
AND CURRENCY, HOUSE OF REPRESEN- 
TATIVES 81ST CONGRESS, ON H.R. 4009. 
April 7 through May 9, 1949. 701 pp. United 
States Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 


HOUSING FOR OUR OLDER CITIZENS. 
March 1949. 27 pp. mimeo. biblio. Vancouver 
Housing Association, 505 Hamilton Street, 
Vancouver, British Columbia, Canada. 

A summary statement on housing for the 
aged as it exists in the Canadian province 
of British Columbia and in the city of Van 
couver, including (1) a statistical discussion 
of the nature and extent of the problem; 
(2) an account of how “old people are living 
in all manner of dark crowded quarters, 
lacking many of the ordinary conveniences”; 
(3) a description of current housing provisions 
made by private groups for older people; (4) 
recommendations for the various types of 
housing older people require; and (5) pro 
posals on action to be taken toward supplying 
such housing. 

One method of financing the construction 
of homes for older people already exists in 
British Columbia. Provincial legislation pro 
vides for grants up to one-third of the cost 
of such housing undertaken by municipalities 
or other approved agencies. The remaining 
two-thirds of the cost may be financed by 
loans at 3 per cent interest from the Dominion 
government through the Central Mortgage 
and Housing Corporation. The report esti 
mates that, with such combined provincial 
and federal aid, homes for older people can 
be built to rent for approximately $26 per 
month — $6 more than the maximum rent 
average old couples can afford to pay. This 
report recommends that the difference be met 
by municipal assistance. 


GROUP LAUNDRIES AND THEIR OPERA- 
TION. Bulletin No. 66. January 1949, 33 pp. 
mimeo. Public Housing Administration, Long- 
fellow Building, Washington 25, D. C. 


CENTRAL STORAGE FOR TENANTS, ITS 
USE AND OPERATION. Bulletin No. 67. 
January 1949. 16 pp. mimeo. Public Housing 
Administration, Longfellow Building, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 

Both of these informative and highly valu- 
able reports make recommendations for the 
construction of future public housing based 
on past management experience. The studies 
are the result of surveys of laundry and 
storage operations in existing housing projects. 


Group laundries were inveStigated in 35 proj- 


ects of various construction types, with a 
total of 26,500 units. Central storage facilities 
were surveyed in 32 projects. Each report 
covers every phase of the particular problem 
involved and makes its recommendations with 
full consideration for both expressed tenant 
needs and ease of management. Some of 
the reports’ findings will be briefed in the 
JOURNAL. 


HOW TO OWN YOUR OWN HOME NOW. 
1949. 94 pp. illus. tables. Lustron Corpora- 
tion, Columbus, Ohio. 

A step-by-step guide for the prospective 
home owner, including a summary of gov 
ernment aid available from the Federal Hous 
ing Administration and the Veterans Adminis- 
tration; a brief report on housing cooperatives 
for veterans and non-veterans; and answers 
to those questions most frequently asked by 
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individual home seekers. The second chapter 
takes up the home as a whole, made up of its 
parts: the house, the lot, and the community, 
stressing the fact that each part constitutes 
a factor in the final value of the home. 

A special article by Senator Joseph Mc- 
Carthy entitled “Wanted: A Dollar's Worth 
of Housing for Every Dollar Spent,” outlines 
the provisions of the Housing Act of 1948. A 
final illustrated section on prefabricated con- 
struction introduces the Lustron Home to the 
reader. 


DISCRIMINATION IN HOUSING. A Se- 
lected Bibliography. Bibliographic Series No. 
4. 1948. 4 pp. mimeo. 10 cents (quantity dis- 
count on request). American Council on Race 
Relations, 4901 South Ellis Avenue, Chicago 
15, Illinois. 

A selected current bibliography covering 
segregation in housing and racial restrictive 
covenants. 


H. H. 4009— 

(Continued from page 215) 
camps to the Public Housing Adminis- 
tration (see June JourNAL, page 178). 
The House Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee had added this section and it 
is not included in S. 1070. Opponents 
also attempted to have removed from 
the bill the section of the farm housing 
title allowing minimum grants for re- 
pairs of farm dwellings and, failing 
that, offered an amendment to strike 
the whole farm housing title. A teller 
count of 162 to 146 retained the farm 
housing title. A  non-segregation 
amendment went down to defeat, as 
did one calling for a certification of 
compliance with health and sanitation 
codes before action on public housing 
projects could proceed. A final at- 
tempt made by Representative Wolcott 
to recommit the entire bill to com- 
mittee went down 241 to 170. Another 
amendment, which passed, conformed 
veterans preferences to those of S. 
1070 by giving unlimited time pref- 
erence to both World War I and World 
War II veterans. Originally H. R. 4009 
gave preference for five years to World 
War II veterans only. The final vote 
on the entire bill came after the opposi- 
tion had exhausted all means to cripple 
the measure. 

Quick agreement on the differences 
between H. R. 4009 and S. 1070 was 
expected to be reported by the con 
ferees during the week of July 5 and 
there was little doubt that the two 
houses would accept the conference 
report. Proponents of the bill knew 
of no way that the bill would be scut- 
tled but warned that if there were any 
trick to be found whereby the con- 
ference report could be voted down in 
the House or Senate, the opposition 
would find it. However, it was ex- 
pected that the bill would reach the 
President’s desk for signature by the 
middle of July. 
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ALLAN A. TWICHELL 

has joined the staff of the Urban Redevelop- 
ment Study in Chicago on a four months’ 
assignment as a survey consultant. He is 
studying methods of measuring blight in 
connection with urban redevelopment and 
evaluating methods presently used. His find- 
ings will be published as one of the urban 
redevelopment monograph series being issued 
by the Study, of which Coleman Woodbury 
is the director (see July 1948 JourNaAL, page 
181). Up to the end of last year, Mr. 
Twichell was the Technical Secretary of the 
Committee on the Hygiene of Housing of the 
American Public Health Associaton (See 
February 1949 JourRNAL, page 61). 


DR. C.-E. A. WINSLOW 

is the co-author with Dr. L. P. Herrington 
of a volume recently released by the Princ:- 
ton University Press under the ttle Tempera- 
ture and Human Life. The book summarizes 
the findings of the John B. Pierce Laboratory 
of Hygiene in the field of heating research. 
Drs. Winslow and Herrington supervised the 
laboratory's studies on the human body and 
its thermal environment. A _ review of the 
book in the June issue of Architectural Forum 
characterizes it as both “a history of past 
efforts in heating and . . . a groundbreaking 
record of new ones .. . an invaluable book 
in its field.” Dr. Winslow is the chairman 
of the Housing Authority of the City of 
New Haven and a past president and mem- 
ber of the Board of Governors of NAHO. 


MRS. HERMAN RUTH 

has been appointed a research analyst with 
Chicago's Land Clearance Commission. Sh 
was formerly associated with the architectural 
frm of Skidmore, Owings, and Merrill, where 
she worked on the development of a new 
building code for Chicago. Both Mr. and 
Mrs. Ruth returned last month from several 
weeks in England, France, and Italy, where 
they investigated the status of housing and 
city planning programs. Mr. Ruth is with the 
Cook County Housing Authority. 


JOHN T. HOWARD 

has resigned as Cleveland's planning director, 
a position he has held since 1942. He is going 
into the private consulting business in Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts, in association with F. 


J. Adams and Roland B. Greeley. From 1937 
to 1942 he was with the Regional Association 
of Cleveland as a city planner and from 1938 
to 1940 served as a consultant to the Metro- 
politan Housing Authority. 


CHARLES W. WHITE, 

a commissioner of the Cleveland Metropolitan 
Housing Authority and Assistant Law Direc- 
tor of the city, was honored on June 8 by 
the Junior Chamber of Commerce of Cleve- 
land with a “Good Government Award” — 
given each year to a public official for dis- 
tinguished service. In addition to his CMHA 
service, Mr. White is a trustee of the Welfare 
Federation of Cleveland, a director of the 
Urban League, a trustee of the Legal Aid 
Society, and a trustee of Fiske University. 


E. E. BURKHARD, 

former general housing manager for the Chi- 
cago Housing Authority, is the Vice-President 
of the recently opened firm, Roy Wenzlick & 
Company of New York, Inc., real estate 
economists, appraisers, and counselors. Roy 
Wenzlick & Company of St. Louis has been 
in operation for many years and_ publishes 
the well known Real Estate Analyst Reports. 


STANLEY ABEL 

has opened offices in Los Angeles as a housing 
consultant. He was for almost two years the 
Executive Director of the Housing Authority 
of the County of Kern in California and then, 
for almost five years, worked in the Pacific 
Southwest region for the Federal Public Hous- 
ing Authority as a management supervisor. 


EDGAR K. RUTH 

died of a heart attack on May 19 at his home 
in Cincinnati. He was general housing man- 
ager for the Cincinnati Metropolitan Housing 
Authority, a position he had held since July 
1946. He was an assistant professor of engi- 
neering at the University of Cincinnati earlier 
in his career. He had long been an active 
NAHO member and little more than a weck 
before his death had served as chairman of 
the arrangements committee for NAHO’'s 
North Central regional conference, held in 
Cincinnati. 


R. A. BREMER, HENRY LECY, 

AND B. T. PATRICK 

are all recent recruits to the staff of the 
Housing Authority of the City of Dallas. 
Formerly, all three men worked for the Fort 
Worth area office of the Public Housing Ad- 
ministration. Mr. Bremer is serving as assist- 
ant executive director of the Authority, Mr. 
Patrick is Technical Adviser, Mr. Lecy 1s 
serving In a management capacity. 
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Yes, in addition to private construction, thousands of RAY Ol LL 
Ray burners are used by the U. S. Government... in 

public buildings... Army, Navy, and Veterans’ Housing 

... Operating in our ships at sea. ie U ty i! E R> 


More than 800 types of Ray Oil Burners are available for your 
consideration. Sizes from one to 1,000 boiler horsepower. For man- 


ual, semi-automatic or fully automatic operation. Also, combination 
gas-oil burners, warm-air furnaces and water heaters. 


A FEW OF THE PERMANENT HOUSING AUTHORITY 
PROJECTS HEATED WITH RAY OIL BURNERS 


Cherry Hill Homes Felix Fuld Long River Village 
Charlestown Housing Greenbelt Housing McCulloh Homes 
Douglas Homes Gilmore Homes Old Colony Housing 
Ellen Wilson Homes Heath Street Perkins Homes 

Edgar Allan Poe Homes Harbor Terrace Quinnipiac Terrace 

Elm Haven Lathrobe Homes Rockrimmon Apartments 
F. D. Roosevelt Apartments Lyman Terrace Stephen Crane 

Farnum Courts Lenox Street William Penn Homes 
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RAY OIL BURNER CO. 
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When there’s a better way of doing things, 


Americans do it! 


MERICA really had an axe to grind in 

grandma’s day. But because somebody got 
good and mad and did something about it, 
most of us enjoy the comforts of modern, 
central heating in our homes today. That's 
how America progresses—by never being sat- 
isfied with inconveniences. Think modern 
homemakers are satisfied with the annoying 
inconveniences related to their garbage cans? 
You're right—they’re not! 
Hotpoint Inc. (A General Electric Affiliate) Chicago, il. 


Disposal 
City after city endorses the safe, 
sanitary and efficient method of 
eliminating diseaseful garbage per- 
formed by Hotpoint’s Automatic 


Electric Disposall ®. Modern women 
wont it—public health demands it! 
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